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PPA and the Merit System 


THE By LAws of the Public Personnel Association enjoin the membership “Vo foster 
and develop interest in sound personnel administration in the public service based on 
the principles of the merit system and to encourage its wider application.” Periodi- 
cally, some members ask: “Just what does PPA do to carry out this responsibility?” 

Policy with respect to the manner in which PPA fosters the growth of the merit sys- 
tem is set by the Executive Council. The last official pronouncement was made in Febru- 
ary, 1954. In essence, the Council instructed the Secretariat to: 


1. Provide, on request, facts and suggestions to PPA members to help them prepare mate- 
rials concerning public personnel administration for presentation to legislative bodies. ‘The 
information could also explain the degree of acceptance or nonacceptance among professional 
personnel people of certain techniques or methods. 

2. Provide, on request, information and counsel to citizen groups interested in establishing 
or strengthening a merit system in a particular jurisdiction, 

3. To appear, on request, before legislative committees and administrative commissions to 
present factual information about personnel administration. Not to intrude, however, without 
invitation and to avoid any appearance of lobbying. 

4. When possible, to cooperate with such citizen groups as the National Civil Service League 
and the League of Women Voters in their efforts to extend and defend the merit system. 


Why does the Executive Council take what might be called a “conservative” stand? 
Here are some of their reasons: 

1. PPA exists on public funds. The largest part of its budget is derived from the annual serv- 
ice fees of state, provincial, county, municipal, and federal agencies. ‘This limits the propriety of 
the Secretariat or any other group within PPA lobbying for or against any personnel practice 
or proposal. 

2. The membership of PPA consists of representatives of various kinds of personnel pro- 
grams. Militant action for any particular program would jeopardize the support of people in 
favor of other approaches to public personnel administration. 

3. PPA is in international organization. It would be impossible either to set up or try to sell 
a model personnel program which could be adopted “as is” by different countries. This does not 
mean, however, that different countries cannot benefit from an exchange of ideas, experiences, 
and acquaintanceship. 


All these considerations call for an approach by the PPA Secretariat which will ex- 
tend and improve application of the merit principle in a practical yet constructive 
manner. We attain this goal by collecting and disseminating facts and experience on all 
aspects of public personnel administration. ‘Through conferences, publications, local 
chapters, consulting services, research pr ojects—indeed through all activities of the As- 
sociation we seek the basic data upon which sound personnel: policies can be based. 
Throughout all efforts of the Secretariat there is an implicit overriding assumption: the 
weight of facts and the lessons of workaday ex perience logically lead to the conclusion 
that the merit system is sound practice for the public service and the Public Personnel 
Association should continue its efforts to defend and extend its use. 

Kenneth O. Warner, Epitor 
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Personnel Management in the City of New York 
Joseph Schechter 





N JULY 1, 1954, the state legislature 
4 revised the personnel structure for 


he City of New York. The legislation, 
vhich altered the City Charter, was sought 
n the spring of 1954 by the new Mayor, 
Xobert F. Wagner. The changes were the 
result of almost a decade of ferment and 
tudy by official bodies of the city and civic 
sroups. 

The new law abolished the Municipal 
Civil Service Commission and established 
« Department of Personnel, headed by a 
?ersonnel Director appointed by and re- 
porting to the Mayor. The Personnel Di- 
rector also serves as Chairman of a City 
Civil Service Commission which acts (1) 
as a quasi-legislative body with the func- 
tion of making civil service rules and reg- 
ulations; (2) as a quasi-judicial body with 
the function of hearing appeals and griev- 
ances; and (3) generally as a guardian of 
the merit system in the city. 

The new central personnel agency was 
given added strength and responsibilities 
in relation to a variety of key personnel 
management functions such as a personnel 
relations program including training, re- 
search, suggestion and safety programs; 
classification and compensation; and spon- 
sorship of progressive personnel adminis- 
tration throughout the city government in 
cooperation with the operating depart- 
ments acting through a Personnel Council. 

In the three years since the passage of 
the reorganization legislation much has 
come to pass to give New York City a new 
look in personnel management. In addi- 
tion to the concrete program accomplish- 
ments, a striking change has occurred in 
the attitude of city employees and officials. 
A spirit of dedication to the best princi- 
ples of good government and good person- 
nel administration is permeating the city 
government. 

That this can be done in the nation’s 
oldest and largest municipal merit system 
inakes it worthwhile to explore briefly the 


@ Joseph Schechter, appointed by Mayor Robert F. 
Wagner on July 1, 1954, is the first Personnel Di- 
rector of the City of New York. He is also the 
Chairman of the City Civil Service Commission. 
Prior to his present appointment, Mr. Schechter 
served as Counsel to the New York State Civil Serv- 
ice Commission and as Special Consultant to 
Luther Gulick, the Executive Director of the 
Mayor’s Committee on Management Survey. He 
was in the career service of New York State for ap- 
proximately 20 years. 





history and‘ tradition of civil service in 
New York City and the forces that led to 
these drastic changes, and also to review 
the accomplishments of the new Depart- 
ment of Personnel in the past three years. 


Management—Nineteenth Century Style 


Probably the earliest example of New 
York law requiring an examination of 
candidates for public office was an 1866 
statute which stipulated that the board of 
metropolitan police of New York City ex- 
amine local election officers in relation to 
their qualifications. Like most other large 
cities, however, New York’s nineteenth 
century experience in the selection and 
management of public employees was 
strongly influenced by a “spoils system” 
which had developed into a deep-seated 
tradition. 

The first major break in this pattern 
came almost simultaneously for the 
United States and New York, and in its 
early stages, was reflected in the bitter 
struggle between President Hayes and 
New York’s Senator Conkling over ap- 
pointments to the office of the Collector 
of the Port of New York. Hayes’s insist- 
ence on ousting Chester A. Arthur and 
Alonzo B. Cornell, two of Conkling’s 
friends in the New York Custom House, 
brought furious threats of reprisal from 
the Senator. In the end, however, Conk- 
ling was unable either to prevent the dis- 
missals or to block new appointments by 
the President. Growing public support for 
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Hayes’s position was evidenced by the 
spread of organizations for civil service re- 
form, the first of which was formed in 18’, 7 
under the name of New York Civil Service 
Reform Association. 

The trigger for legislative action came 
with the assassination of Hayes’s successor, 
President James A. Garfield, by a disap- 
pointed political office-seeker. The assassin 
believed that appointments would be 
taken care of properly when the Vice- 
President, Chester A. Arthur, took over 
the Presidency. Quite the reverse occurred. 
Pressed by an outraged public, Congress 
passed the historic Pendleton Act in the 
winter of 1882-83 and President Arthur, 
having allied himself with the reformists, 
gave his approval. A few months later a 
similar statute was passed by the New 
York State Legislature. 

The law of 1883 established the prin- 
ciple that a candidate’s qualifications for 
a position should be subject to evaluation 
by an independent commission, with the 
appointing officer in the executive depart- 
ment limited in his choice to those certi- 
fied by the commission. By way of imple- 
mentation, the law gave the commission 
power to write examinations and rules by 
which to determine the fitness of candi- 
dates for employment. A decade later, this 
principle was embodied in the State’s Con- 
stitution when a section was added pro- 
viding that “appointments and promo- 
tions in the civil service ... shall be 
made according to merit and fitness, to be 
ascertained, as far as practicable, by ex- 
amination which, as far as_ practicable, 
shall be competitive.” 

Progress during the balance of the nine- 
teenth century and early part of the twen- 
tieth was fairly rapid. A civil service com- 
mission was organized in New York City 
almost immediately after the passage of 
the 1883 act, and it began to classify titles, 
to write examinations, and to establish 
lists of qualified candidates. By the turn 
of the century, a body of civil service law 
and rules had established a jurisdictional 
classification which remains in force today, 
plus a simple system of position classifica- 
tion with some salary grading, and _ pro- 
cedures for recruiting, examining, and cer- 
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tifying candidates. Before the advent of 
World War I the classification had been 
further refined to provide twelve broad 
categories or “services” such as the Police 
Service, Fire Service, and others for Cor- 
rection, Sanitation, etc. This pattern con- 
tinued as the basic one through World 
War II, although by then the number of 
services and amount of position grading 
had been greatly extended, and recruit- 
ment, examining and job-description writ- 
ing had undergone considerable revision. 


The Need for Change 


Adjustments in methods of personnel 
management did not nearly keep pace 
with the growth of New York City’s classi- 
fied employees, whose number increased 
from 33,000 in 1900 to 137,000 in 1945. To 
begin with, the personnel function was not 
recognized as a primary staff function 
worthy of representation at the cabinet 
level of City government. Coordination of 
personnel policy was limited to the pro- 
cedural matters covered by the civil serv- 
ice laws, rules, and regulations. There was 
no single channel for the dissemination, 
exchange, and pooling of information, 
ideas, and experiences. Liaison between 
the Civil Service Commission and the op- 
erating departments was on a piecemeal 
basis. Each department had to maintain 
several contacts within the Commission. 
For example, one person on the Commis- 
sion’s staff would answer questions on ex- 
amination needs, another inquiries on cer- 
tification, another questions about payroll 
problems, etc. With respect to relations 
with organized employee groups, no cen- 
tral office had been established to plan and 
carry out that function. 

Some progress had been made in the 
classification and grading of employees, 
but within the established services (46 had 
been set up by 1945) there were many titles 
with only a single grade and no opportu- 
nity for advancement. Some titles wer« 
graded, with specific minimum and maxi 
mum salaries for each grade; others hac 
minimum salaries but no maximum. On: 
of the incongruities arising out of this lat 
ter provision was that an employee in a1 
unlimited salary title might, without benc 
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{ t of promotion examinations, reach a sal- 
ory level in excess of his supervisor who 
riay have taken several competitive pro- 
iotion examinations and still be in a lim- 
ied salary grade. 

World War II contributed to the devel- 
«ping confusion in titles, grades, and as- 
s gnments. New York City, like other juris- 
cictions, had to make many adjustments. 
‘“he tremendous labor surplus of the de- 
| ression years dwindled rapidly and soon 
was replaced by an acute shortage of appli- 
cants. ‘Temporary expedients in recruit- 
ment, testing, placement, salary, and pro- 
iotion policies served to complicate not 
only the tasks of the personnel officer but 
the entire pattern of personnel manage- 
ment that was inherited by postwar offi- 
cials. One practice, the repercussions of 
which will be felt for years to come, was to 
use promotions as a means of raising the 
salaries of city employees. However desir- 
able the raises may have been, this method 
of achieving them resulted in upgrading 
literally thousands of employees to titles 
which had no relation to the jobs per- 
formed. In fact, in many cases there were 
no changes in duties whatsoever. This 
made it possible for a Grade 2 Clerk, a 
Grade 3 Clerk and a Grade 4 Clerk to be 
doing exactly the same work though re- 
ceiving different levels of pay. The effect 
upon the principle of equal pay for equal 
work is obvious. Equally clear is the fact 
that except by the most drastic downgrad- 
ing, reorganization of the classification sys- 
tem to eliminate this condition would take 
a generation. 

Another needed improvement was the 
development of precise job descriptions. 
Over the years, the staff of the Bureau of 
Examinations of the Civil Service Com- 
mission had improved its liaison with op- 
erating officials in order to better under- 
stand the qualifications and duties of the 
jobs for which they were devising tests. 
However, nothing had been done to com- 
pile a formal set of job descriptions. 
Neither had there been a planned integra- 
tion of descriptions to provide a clear and 
understandable promotional pattern. 

In the late 1930’s serious efforts were 
inade by the Municipal Civil Service Com- 


mission to modernize its technical opera- 
tions in the areas of testing, recruitment, 
training, and research. These efforts were 
hampered by a depression budget and 
were abandoned with the advent of World 
War II. It would be futile to conjecture 
that despite these difficulties, the more 
progressive program could have persisted 
if it had been administered by a Personnel 
Director serving under the present admin- 
istrative structure, rather than by a three- 
member Civil Service Commission. 


Postwar Studies and Plans 


After World War II, an increasing num- 
ber of people evidenced an interest in civil 
service matters. Professional, labor, and 
civic organizations were particularly active 
in reviewing the entire personnel adminis- 
tration program of New York City and 
in proposing improvements. ‘The Citizens’ 
Budget Commission! Civil Service Reform 
Association,? and League of Women Vot- 
ers? were among these groups. A detailed 
study of departmental personnel practices 
was also made by Theodore H. Lang,* who 
was later to be selected by the City Per- 
sonnel Director to be his Deputy. 

In 1949, Mayor O’Dwyer ordered the 
President of the Municipal Civil Service 
Commission and the Director of the 
Budget to conduct a study of existing con- 
ditions and make recommendations with 
respect to a more adequate career and sal- 
ary plan. The report submitted by these 
two officials outlined some of the weak- 
nesses in the city system mentioned above, 
and recommended that an over-all survey 
be made.® ‘This recommendation was sup- 
plemented by suggestions from other 
sources that any investigation be extended 


1 Citizens’ Budget Commission, Inc., For Better 
Personnel Administration in the City of New 
York, 1946. 

* Civil Service Reform Association, Report to 
the Public on the New York Civil Service, 1951. 

* League of Women Voters of the City of New 
York, Modern Management for the City of New 
York, May, 1953. 

‘Theodore H. Lang, An Evaluation of the Per- 
sonnel Function As Administered in Operating 
Agencies of the Municipal Government of New 
York. June, 1950. 

5 Report of Special Committee Relative to Pro- 
posed Career and Salary Plan, November 10, 1949. 
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to broad financial and operational prob- 
lems as well. 

The response to these proposals came 
quickly. On January 10, 1950, Mayor 
O’Dwyer appointed a “Mayor’s Commit- 
tee on Management Survey” to look into 
all of the areas suggested for study. Under 
Comptroller Lazarus Joseph as Chairman 
and Luther Gulick as Executive Director, 
a committee of public, business, and civic 
officials worked for three years on this 
enormous task. Separate financial, depart- 
mental, and administrative studies were 
assigned to nine subcommittees which, in 
turn, were supported by five technical ad- 
visory groups. Private consulting firms 
were called in to handle some of the spe- 
cial studies. The author had the privilege 
of working with this committee as special 
consultant on personnel and pension mat- 
ters. 

Apart from departmental studies made 
in such key agencies as Education, Wel- 
fare, Health, Hospitals, Police, Fire, Sani- 
tation, and Transportation, the Mayor’s 
Committee considered a variety of man- 
agement problems associated with the ad- 
ministrative structure of the city, includ- 
ing an over-all study of personnel admin- 
istration, civil service examination, and 
recruitment procedures, and the question 
of a career and salary plan. Within each of 
these areas of personnel administration the 
Committee found many shortcomings.® 

The Mayor’s Committee did not list its 
findings in order of priority or impor- 
tance, but one of its major conclusions was 
that the city’s management showed a num- 
ber of significant weaknesses. Due largely 
to piecemeal development, New York’s top 
and middle management was found to be 
lacking both in quantity and quality. In- 
sofar as personnel management was con- 
cerned, this was demonstrated most clearly 
in the lack of professional personnel offi- 
cers in the operating agencies and the in- 
adequate staff and facilities for central 
personnel administration. The central per- 
sonnel agency was also thought to have 
grown beyond the stage where the long- 


° The complete report of the Mayor’s Commit- 
tee on Management Survey was published in two 
volumes in 1953 under the title, Modern Manage- 
ment for the City of New York. 
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established civil service commission system 
could be effective. 

Recommendations were made to estab- 
lish in each major city agency a personnel 
officer who would be responsible to the 
agency head for developing and adminis- 
tering a departmental personnel program. 
The central personnel agency, the Com- 
mittee felt, should be reorganized and 
given more staff and better facilities. In 
place of a civil service commission respon- 
sible for both rule-making and administra- 
tion, it was proposed that a commission be 
established to deal solely with the quasi- 
legislative and quasi-judicial functions, 
and a separate Department of Civil Service 
be formed to handle the technical and ad- 
ministrative operations. The Department 
would be in charge of a Personnel Admin- 
istrator appointed by the Commission 
with the approval of the Mayor. A minor- 
ity of the Committee went even further in 
proposing that the operating branch be 
named “Department of Personnel” and 
that it be headed by a Director of Person- 
nel appointed by the Mayor rather than 
the Commission. 

With respect to the larger question of 
the place of personnel management in city 
administration, the Committee pointed 
out that “personnel management is one of 
the Mayor’s major responsibilities, as an 
inherent and inseparable element in the 
general administrative direction of the ex- 
ecutive branch of the city government.” 
The Committee’s recommendations foi 
making each agency head responsible for 
effective personnel organization and man- 
agement within his own department was 
intended to place this activity in its propet 
framework. 

On the subject of a career system, the 
most glaring defects were the absence of a 
coordinated classification system and _ the 
inequities resulting from a hodge-podge of 
limited salaries, unlimited salaries, irregu- 
lar increments, promotions for salary in 
creases only, across-the-board flat salary 
increases, etc. One of the most importan' 
Committee recommendations was that : 
complete classification and pay plan be in 
stalled to cover all civil service employees. 


* Tbid., Vol. I, p. 81. 
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Training facilities and programs were 
«Iso considered important in the full de- 
velopment of a career system. Except for a 
brief period from 1939 to 1945, New York 
City had no centralized training unit. The 
Committee suggested that an effort be 
inade to develop and improve in-service 
iraining activities in the operating depart- 
ments. 

In many areas of personnel activity, a 
creat deal could be accomplished merely 
by establishing a channel of communica- 
tion through which the central personnel 
agency and all of the operating depart- 
ments might review problems and _pro- 
crams, exchange ideas and information, 
and perhaps develop standards of practice. 
In the absence of any such channel, the 
Committee proposed the organization of a 
Municipal Personnel Council to meet un- 
der the leadership of the Personnel Direc- 
tor. 

Labor relations, as a distinct problem, 
was also considered. A tentative step in the 
direction of high-level coordination of this 
function had been taken in 1946 when a 
Division of Labor Relations was created 
in the Mayor’s Office. ‘The Committee felt 
that more progress could be made in this 
field, especially if an effort were made to 


profit by the experience of private indus-_ 


try. 
1954—A New Program 


The report of the Mayor’s Committee 
on Management Survey, bolstered by some- 
what similar recommendations for reform 
made by a special temporary state commis- 
sion’ and various civic organizations, had 
a considerable impact. In the municipal 
election of 1953 both candidates for the 
office of Mayor promised to overhaul the 
city’s personnel management system. 
Shortly after taking office in 1954, Mayor 
Wagner announced his plans for modern- 
izing the Civil Service System.? Foremost 
among the objectives of the new adminis- 
tration were: 


*’ Temporary State Commission to Study the Or- 
ganizational Structure of the Government of the 
City of New York. Four Steps to Better Govern- 
ment of New York City, 1953; see especially chap. 
6 


*Speech of February 18, 1954, before Citizens’ 
Conference at Town Hall. 


1. Reorganization of the Civil Service Com- 
mission to improve the operational structure 
of the agency and to divorce the rule-making 
and appellate functions from the administra- 
tive aspects of the civil service. 

2. Establishment of a classification structure 
based upon the principle of equal pay for 
equal work, with an orderly progression of 
jobs and promotions, clear job descriptions, 
and proper grades. 

3. Provision for a training program which 
would reinforce the career system and en- 
courage efforts toward advancement. 

4. Inauguration of up-to-date recruitment 
methods to improve the number and calibre 
of candidates available for city service. 

5. Organization of a city-wide personnel 
council, under the leadership of the Personnel 
Director, to deal with work conditions and 
problems common to departments throughout 
the city. 

6. Development of a workable system for 
dealing with employee grievances. 


Reorganization of Civil Service Top Structure 


The first objective became a reality 
within a matter of months. During the 
1954 session of the Legislature, the Mayor 
had a bill introduced which, by altering 
the City Charter, provided for an entirely 
new set-up in the city’s central personnel 
agency. Upon passage of this bill (effective 
July 1, 1954) the Municipal Civil Service 
Commission was abolished and a Depart- 
ment of Personnel was created, headed by 
a Personnel Director who serves at the 
pleasure of the Mayor and who is in 
charge of all of the department’s technical 
and administrative activities. The Person- 
nel Director is also Chairman of the Civil 
Service Commission, which has appellate 
and rule-making functions. This bi-parti- 
san Commission serves as a “watchdog” for 
the city’s merit system. For a comparison 
of structure before and after the Charter 
revision, refer to the 1952 and 1955 organ- 
ization charts which appear on pages 208 
and 209. 

Almost simultaneously with the estab- 
lishment of the Personnel Director’s posi- 
tion came recognition of the place which 
the personnel function should have in 
municipal management. On the recom- 
mendation of City Administrator Luther 
Gulick, an administrative cabinet was or- 
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ganized, comprised of the Mayor, the Dep- 
uty Mayor, his personal assistants, the City 
Administrator and his Deputy, the Budget 
Director, the Personnel Director, the Cor- 
poration Counsel, the Chairman of the 
City Planning Commission, and the Com- 
missioner of Labor. Inclusion of the head 
of the central personnel agency had the 
effect of removing the personnel function 
from its previous isolation and placing it 
in the mainstream of city management. 


The Career and Salary Plan 


Prior to formation of the new Depart- 
ment of Personnel, preliminary steps had 
been taken towards the achievement of the 
second objective—a classification and pay 
plan—with the establishment of a Bureau 
of Classification and Compensation on 
April 1, 1953. Prior to this date, classifica- 
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tion had been an auxiliary function of the 
Bureau of Examinations. Mayor Wagner’s 
goal was to survey and reclassify every civil 
service position in the city. Therefore, the 
new unit was reorganized and _ strength- 
ened by substantial increases in staff. It 
was revitalized by strict programming and, 
in view of the great importance of this 
crash program, by direct control by the 
Personnel Director. 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1955, there was a complete overhaul of the 
salary plan and the framework of class ti- 
tles and specifications. During the next fis- 
cal year the unprecedented task of desk 
auditing each of 15,000 positions, mostly 
top level, was completed as scheduled. 
During the latest fiscal year ending June 
30, 1957, more than 20,000 additional in- 
dividual desk audits were completed and 
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it is anticipated that within the next few 
years all positions under the city’s career 
and salary plan will have been audited. 
Periodic maintenance audits will be insti- 
tuted. 

This classification and salary program 
achieved a relatively high degree of em- 
ployee confidence by an elaborate system 
of formal and informal conferences and 
hearings with the Board of Estimate, the 
Personnel and Budget Directors, and the 
Civil Service Commission, and by the 
unique technique of desk auditing each 
position, rather than the general practice 
of conducting field visits on a relatively 
small sampling basis. Also, appeals boards 
have been created to handle salary and 
classification appeals. Each of the appeals 
boards consists of the City Commissioner 
of Labor, as chairman, the Personnel Di- 
rector and the Budget Director, and two 
representatives of employee groups. 

In the course of the reclassification 
work, city employees and civic groups were 
encouraged to participate in the develop- 
ment of personnel policies. Every proposal 
for setting up each of the over one hun- 
dred new occupational groups was circu- 
lated among city agencies, employee or- 
ganizations, and interested civic and pro- 
fessional groups along with questionnaires 
to elicit their views as to the proper pat- 
tern of positions, titles, salaries, etc. After 
this information had been gathered and a 
tentative plan drafted and circulated, a 
public hearing was held and representa- 
tives of all interested parties were invited 
to attend and comment on the draft. Fur- 
ther public hearings were held by the 
Board of Estimate before the proposed 
plans were given final approval. As Per- 
sonnel Director, the author had the bur- 
densome and time consuming task of pre- 
siding at or attending nearly 300 such 
hearings in one year, setting an endurance 
record even for the normally sedentary po- 
sition of Director of Personnel! 


Other Programs and Structural Changes 

Other structural changes in the central 
personnel department laid the foundation 
for additional improvements in personnel 
management. A new Bureau of Personnel 
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Relations was established to provide serv- 
ice to all departments. Within this Bu- 
reau, provision was made for a Training 
and Career Development Division. As in- 
dicated previously, a training unit had 
been in operation for a brief period dur- 
ing World War II, thanks largely to the 
availability of federal funds, but it had 
long since been disbanded. Taking advan- 
tage of the unparalleled educational facili- 
ties in New York City,. the new Training 
and Career Development Division organ- 
ized a series of programs in which over 
4,000 city employees have participated 
since January, 1955, and July, 1957. 
Courses of instruction range from conver- 
sational Spanish for patrolmen to advanced 
management techniques for administrative 
officers. 

The second new unit in the Bureau of 
Personnel Relations was the Planning and 
Research Division. This Division provides 
secretariat services for the Personnel Coun- 
cil (mentioned later) and devises means of 
improving the organization and operation 
of personnel officers in the city’s operating 
agencies. It also acts as a coordinating unit 
for programs that involve more than one 
bureau in the Department of Personnel, 
or agencies outside the Department of Per- 
sonnel. 

Another innovation was the creation of 
a Recruitment and Public Relations Divi- 
sion. Like classification, recruitment had 
been one of the many responsibilities of 
the Bureau of Examinations. Now, a sep- 
arate office was charged with the primary 
responsibility for planning and carrying 
out coordinated recruitment programs. In 
the brief period of its existence this unit 
has done an excellent job in preparing 
special bulletins, planning speaking en- 
gagements, and devising new methods o! 
canvassing sources of potential employees 
for city service. 

The Bureau of Examinations has made 
significant improvements in the prepari- 
tion and administration of civil service 
tests. All testing units have been placed 
under uniform control as to work pla 
ning, scheduling, and standards, and a p-- 
riodic reporting of examination progress 
has been instituted. A coordinated pr>- 
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sram of test analysis and research has be- 
zun. By the fall of 1957 the Bureau expects 
o use machines not only for scoring ex- 
iminations but also for the long-neglected 
vork of test analysis. 


Relations with Departments and 
Employee Groups 

The goal of the newly formed Personnel 
‘ouncil was to improve the personnel pro- 
‘ram of all city departments. Until 1955 
10 single channel was available to the vari- 
us departments for the pooling and ex- 
‘hange of personnel information or for re- 
iewing personnel management problems 
‘ommon to many agencies. In the spring 
of that year, every department head or ex- 
(cutive officer was visited for the purpose 
of explaining the aims of the projected 
?ersonnel Council and discussing methods 
of implementing that portion of the 
Mayor’s program. Careful organizing to 
insure the proper level and quality of par- 
ticipating representatives made _ possible 
the opening of the Personnel Council by 
the Mayor in May, 1955. In the succeeding 
two years the Council has demonstrated 
that it can make real contributions to the 
city’s personnel program. Attendance is 
excellent, members participate actively, 


and some striking results have been. 


achieved by way of policy recommenda- 
tions which have been accepted by the 
Mayor, the Board of Estimate, and the 
City Civil Service Commission. Outstand- 
ing among the Council’s accomplishments 
was a complete plan for city-wide leave 
regulations which was accepted and now 
applies to all employees under the Career 
and Salary Plan. 

About the same time that plans for a 
personnel council were being formulated, 
a new design for labor relations was being 
prepared. In place of the Division of La- 
bor Relations, set up in the Mayor’s Office 
in 1946, a Labor Department was estab- 
lished under a commissioner having the 
same status as other department heads. Re- 
sponsible to the Mayor, the Commissioner 
of Labor was charged with effectuating 
settlement of differences which threaten to 
precipitate a labor dispute, hearing griev- 
ances of city employees and employee or- 





ganizations and recommending action to 
the Mayor. 


Achievements and Prospects 


Any summary of the major accomplish- 
ments of the past three years would have 
to include these items: 


1. Reorganization of the central personnel 
agency to provide better programming, co- 
ordination and control, and provision of pro- 
fessionally trained staff up to the very highest 
level. 

2. A change in emphasis of the guiding phi- 
losophy of the Department to one of service 
to operating agencies so that they can better 
render services to the public. 

3. Establishment and operation of a com- 
prehensive classification and compensation 
plan. 

4. Organization and operation of a success- 
ful city-wide personnel council. 

5. Development and _ successful operation 
of an employee training program. 

6. Utilization of an increasingly aggressive 
recruitment campaign. 

7. Development, sponsorship and city-wide 
encouragement of a progressive attitude to- 
ward personnel management problems on the 
part of operating departments, central control 
agencies and employee and civic groups. 

8. Maintenance of close working relation- 
ships with civic groups on problems of per- 
sonnel management, have been materially ad- 
vanced compared to the pre-1954 period. 


A number of problems and conditions 
remain to be resolved. One of the most im- 
portant is the need to accelerate the estab- 
lishment and development of positive 
personnel management in operating de- 
partments. Even in the larger agencies, 
personnel offices are inadequately staffed, 
particularly in numbers of personnel 
technicians. 

A continuing project is involved in the 
completion of desk audits of the remain- 
der of the 100,000 positions!® under the 
Career and Salary Plan, periodic review of 
these positions and the other refinements 
of procedure for maintaining the Plan. 

Improvement of the validity and effec- 
tiveness of examinations is under constant 
study. A much greater effort and a more 
imaginative program of recruitment is es- 


” Desk audits of approximately 37,000 have 
been completed as of June 30, 1957. 
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sential to meet the city’s needs, especially 
for jobs where applicants are in short sup- 
ply. This may involve modification or re- 
peal of the present residence law, although 
there are many who oppose a change of 
this nature. This program should also in- 
clude an increased role of the operating 
agency in the recruitment process. 
Continued growth of in-service develop- 
ment programs in the professional fields 
and in the middle and top level manage- 
ment fields is a real necessity. An excellent 
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start has been made, but much remains to 
be done. 

Although each of these objectives pre- 
sents a serious challenge to the city, accom- 
plishments of the recent past indicate that 
both the will to improve and the profes- 
sional competence to spark these improve- 
ments are now present in ample measure. 
The City of New York has passed through 
its reorganizing period and has built a 
firm foundation for modern personne! 
management. 








Low-Man-on-the-Totem-Pole Prayer . . . 


(In response to Supervisor’s Prayer published in Jan.-Feb. KALENDs. Au- 
thor’s name withheld in order not to exert undue negative influence on his 
supervisor at next wage review.) 


O THE man at the gate: (Please route this prayer to the Lord) My Super- 

visor has just given me a long lecture that he obviously quoted directly 
from a book he’s been reading called, “How, to Supervise People.” What he 
said has no more relation to me and my particular job than “The Story of 
Goldilocks and the Three Bears,” but, please, Lord, the next time this hap- 
pens, help me look interested in what he’s saying. I know my Supervisor 
thinks I’m not very bright sometimes, but that’s because I don’t think what 
he’s saying is very smart either. Lord, help me look as if I think what he’s 
saying is very important and very intelligent. 

As a matter of fact I have a lot of trouble with my Supervisor, the main 
one being that I have a natural grudge against him because he’s a supervisor 
and I’m not. I have trouble feeling friendly towards him when he takes me 
off in a corner and in a nice, friendly, helpful way tells me what I’ve been 
doing wrong in my job. My feeling is, “Buster, I could tell you a few things, 
too.” I’ve been watching him have those long conversations with his friends 
for years, all about their new cars, and their vacation plans and their rela- 
tives and things and the next time he tells me I’ve been talking too much on 
the job, Lord, I’m afraid I'll sock him right in the nose. 

I've been reading articles in PrR (Personnel Journal) all about what a 
tough time supervisors have, but, I have trouble feeling sympathetic and 
understanding towards my supervisor, especially on Pay-Day when he hands 
me a check for about half of what his salary is. 

I know You understand my problem, Lord, and I know, too, that if You 
help me act the way I know I should act, that soon I'll be able to say, “Mr. 
Supervisor, move over.”—Kalends, house organ for Waverly Press, Inc., May- 
June, 1957. Reprinted with permission. 
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Government Employees 





Extension of OASDI to State and Local 


Joseph Krislov 





T ITS INCEPTION in 1937 the old-age, sur- 
fae and disability insurance pro- 
gram—commonly referred to as social se- 
curity—covered over half of the gainfully 
employed population. Among the groups 
excluded were employees of state and local 
governments. The exclusion of these em- 
ployees was based largely on the constitu- 
tional limitation of the federal taxing 
power with respect to state and local gov- 
ernments. The 1950, 1954, and 1956 
amendments to the Social Security Act ex- 
tended coverage to many employees, and 
the OASDI program now covers more than 
nine-tenths of the working population. 
State and local governments were _per- 
mitted under these amendments to enter 
into agreements with the federal govern- 
ment to provide coverage for their em- 
ployees, and thereby overcame the consti- 
tutional question of the federal taxing 
power with respect to state and local gov- 
ernments. This article will examine the 
reasons and extent of coverage among state 
and local government employees; and com- 
ment on the significance of OASDI for 
both employing units and their employees. 


Amending the Social Security Act 


Despite the omission of state and local 
government employees from the original 
Social Security Act, interest in their pos- 
sible coverage began almost immediately 
after the passage of the act. The 1938 Ad- 
visory Council Report recommended cov- 
erage of these employees.! Following these 
recommendations, the annual reports of 
the Social Security Administration re- 
peatedly urged that coverage be extended, 
and specific proposals were made to over- 
come the constitutional difficulties inher- 
ent in taxing state and local governments.” 


‘76th Cong., 1st Sess., U. S. Sen., Committee on 
Finance, Advisory Council on Social Security. Sen. 
Doc. No. 4, 1938, p. 22. 

*Social Security Board, Third Annual Report, 
1938, pp. 39-40; Fourth Annual Report, 1939, p. 8. 


@ Joseph Krislov is Executive Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Legislation, Research and Public Rela- 
tions of Ohio Councils 8 and 21, American Fed- 
eration of State, County, and Municipal Employees 
(AFL-CIO). 

The author received assistance and criticism 
from Col. A. E. Garey, Civil Service Counsel, AF 
of SC & ME, and Dorothy McCannon, Division of 
Program Research, Social Security Administration, 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 





By the early 1940's, bills were introduced 
in the Congress to extend coverage to state 
and local government employees. The 
Congress showed little interest in these 
bills during the war period. Several states 
were, however, memorializing the Con- 
gress to extend coverage during this pe- 
riod. When the Congress turned its at- 
tention to a revision of the entire OASDI 
program in the late 1940's, the extension 
of coverage to state and local government 
employees received considerable attention. 

The coverage of state and local govern- 
ment employees proved to be controversial 
in 1950. The House-approved bill per- 
mitted a state to enter into an agreement 
with the federal government to provide 
coverage for its employees. The employ- 
ing unit and the employee would agree to 
make contributions equivalent to the tax 
imposed by the Social Security Act. Rea- 
sonable safeguards were inserted in the law 
providing that a referendum must be held 
among the members of any existing state 
or local government retirement system and 
that two-thirds of the voters be in favor 
of coverage. 

Opposition to coverage of employees al- 
ready under existing retirement systems 
was expressed by officers and representa- 
tives of retirement systems; and many of 
the independent employee associations. 
They argued that state and local govern- 
ments would not support two retirement 


° Federal Security Agency, Annual Report, 1948, 
Pp. 100. 
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systems and their own systems would be 
abandoned if OASDI coverage were ob- 
tained. Other employee organizations—es- 
pecially, the American Federation of State, 
County and Municipal Employees, AFL- 
CIO—vigorously favored the extension of 
OASDTI to public employees. As a result of 
the opposition, OASDI coverage for those 
employees under an existing system was 
eliminated. The 1950 amendments pro- 
vided that only those employees not cov- 
ered by an existing retirement system 
could be covered under OASDI.4 

Despite the restrictive provision of the 
1950 amendment, many state and local 
government employees obtained OASDI 
coverage. By July, 1952, thirty-three states 
had completed agreements with the Social 
Security Administration to extend cover- 
age to employees. Several states resorted to 
a subterfuge to obtain coverage for em- 
ployees already covered by an existing re- 
tirement system. They terminated their 
systems, adopted OASDI, and then re-en- 
acted their own systems.° One state—Wis- 
consin—obtained dual coverage for state 
employees by special federal legislation 
without dissolving its own system. By De- 
cember, 1953, Over 800,000 state and local 
government employees were covered by 
OASDI and 300,000 of them had dual cov- 
erage, i.c., OASDI and their own state or 
local government system.°® 

In 1954 the Congress again considered a 
revision of the Social Security Act and the 
status of state and local government em- 
ployees was considered. The 1954 amend- 
ment provided that all state and local 
government employees (with the excep- 
tion of policemen and firemen under an 
existing retirement system) could be cov- 
ered under OASDI. The preamble to these 
amendments states that it is the policy of 
the Congress that existing retirement sys- 
tems will not be weakened as a result of 
the extension of OASDI to any group. ‘To 


‘John J. Corson and John W. McConnell, Eco- 
nomic Needs of Older People (New York: The 
Twentieth Century Fund, 1956), pp. 236-240. 

° Virginia, Mississippi, Iowa, Oregon, Wyoming, 
Arizona, Delaware, and New Jersey. 

* Wilbur J. Cohen; Robert M. Ball; and Robert 
J. Meyers, “Social Security Amendments of 1954: A 
Summary of Legislative History,” Social Security 
Bulletin, September, 1954. 
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further safeguard existing retirement sys- 
tems, the 1954 amendments provide: (1) 
that a referendum, by secret ballot, be 
held on the question of coverage; (2) that 
an opportunity to vote in the referendum 
is given and limited to eligible employees; 
(3) that ninety days’ notice of the referen- 
dum be given to all eligible employees; 
(4) that the referendum be conducted un- 
der the supervision of the governor; and 
(5) that a majority of all those eligible in 
an existing retirement system must vote 
in favor of coverage. 

The necessary percentage for coverage 
was a hotly debated issue. The original 
bill suggested by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare provided 
that a two-thirds affirmative vote of those 
voting be required for coverage. Represent- 
atives of the groups that opposed cover- 
age in 1950 proposed that a two-thirds af- 
firmative vote of those eligible be required 
for coverage. The Congress compromised 
the opposing views and provided that a 
simple majority of those eligible be nec- 
essary for coverage. 

As of October, 1956, referendums under 
the 1954 amendments have been con- 
ducted in approximately 40 states involv- 
ing approximately 750,000 employees. 
Coverage has been extended to over 650,- 
000 employees with the states of Michigan, 
Indiana, Texas, South Carolina, North 
Carolina, New Jersey, and Alabama ac- 
counting for over half the coverage. ‘Two 
large groups of employees—California 
state employees and Missouri teachers—re- 
jected coverage.* In addition, referendums 
have been pending in a number of states, 
and the 1957 legislatures in a number ol 
states have authorized referendums. New 
York, Washington, Minnesota, Rhode Is 
land, and Connecticut are among the 
states in which the legislature has author 
ized additional OASDI coverage. 

In several states, difficulties arose in ex 


7 OASI: A Compilation of State and Territorial 
Enactments for the Uses of Old Age and Survi- 
vors’ Insurance for Public Employees, and of Ac- 
tions by Reference (Madison, Wisconsin: Amer'- 
can Federation of State, County, and Municip?! 
Employees, October 1, 1956). 

* American Federation of State, County and Mt 
nicipal Employees, The Public Employee, Jun. 
1957, pp. 8-9; July, 1957; pp. 16-18. 
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‘ending coverage because of the 1954 pro- 
visions. Representatives of these groups 
ippeared before the Congress in 1956 re- 
juesting modifications in the existing law 
o facilitate coverage. ‘There was little op- 
»0sition to the proposed changes and they 
vere adopted. One amendment made an 
xception for five states—Florida, North 
farolina, Oregon, South Carolina, and 
south Dakota—to the specific exclusion of 
he policemen and firemen from OASDI 
overage. A referendum vote is required 
inder the law. It has been estimated that 
his amendment will permit approxi- 
nately 20,000 policemen and firemen to 
btain coverage.® With the exception of 
“lorida, OASDI coverage among other 
public employees in these states is substan- 
ial. 

Another amendment makes three excep- 
‘ions to the 1954 provision that all mem- 
vers of a retirement system must be cov- 
ered under OASDI. Nonprofessional 
school employees who are included in a 
ieachers’ retirment system may be covered 
as a separate group without a referendum. 
Coverage must take place before July 1, 
1957. This provision applies to eight states 
—Florida, Minnesota, Nevada, New Mex- 
ico, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, ‘Texas, and 
Washington. Only one of these states has 


covered more than half of employees eli- 


gible for OASDI. A second group which 
may be treated as a separate retirement 
system are employees who are paid from 
federal funds under the unemployment 
compensation provisions of the Social Se- 
curity Act. This provision is applicable to 
six states—Florida, Georgia, Minnesota, 
North Dakota, Pennsylvania, and Wash- 
ington. None of these states has covered 
more than one-third of the employees in 
the state eligible for OASDI. 

Lastly, an amendment permits a state 
to divide a retirement system into two 
groups, one group to consist of those de- 
siring coverage and the other to consist of 
those who do not want coverage. The state 
may then extend OASDI coverage to only 
those employees who desire coverage. New 





* Charles I. Schottland, “Social Security Amend- 
ments of 1956: A Summary and Legislative His- 
tory,” Social Security Bulletin, September, 1956, 
p. 6. 


employees of the original system must be 
covered under OASDI. This provision is 
applicable to eight states—Florida, Geor- 
gia, New York, North Dakota, Pennsyl- 
vania, ‘Tennessee, Washington, and Wis- 
consin. Only two of these states have cov- 
ered as many as one-third of employees el- 
igible for OASDI.1° 

In 1957, several states asked to be 
granted the privileges extended to some 
states in 1956, and additional amendments 
were passed by the Congress. Five ad- 
ditional states—Alabama, Georgia, Mary- 
land, New York, and 'Tennessee—were per- 
mitted to cover policeman and fireman in 
addition to their own state or local system. 
Only two of these states—Alabama and 
Maryland—have covered as many as one- 
half of employees now eligible for OASDI. 
A bill which would have removed com- 
pletely the blanket exemption of police- 
man and fireman under state or local 
government systems failed to pass. Four 
states—California, Connecticut, Minnesota, 
and Rhode Island—obtained permission to 
sub-divide their retirement system. Only 
one of these states—Rhode Island—has 
covered as many as one-third of employees 
eligible for OASDI. 


The Extent of OASDI Coverage 


Estimates by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare indicate that as 
of April, 1957, approximately 2.2 mil- 
lion state and local government employees 
were covered under OASDI by voluntary 
agreements. Coverage has, therefore, been 
extended to approximately 41 percent of 
all state and local government employees. 
Over half of all county employees, almost 
half of all state employees, and approxi- 
mately one-third of all local government 
employees have been covered. ‘The lower 
percentage of coverage among local gov- 
ernment employees is undoubtedly a reflec- 
tion of the opposition of some teachers to 
OASDI coverage and the legislative ex- 
clusion of policemen and firemen. Varia- 
tions among the individual states are sub- 
stantial: ten states have covered ninety 


” 84th Cong., 2d Sess., U. S. Sen., Committee on 
Finance, Social Security Amendments of 1956. 
Sen. Rep. No. 2133, pp. 10-16. 
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Table | 
PERCENTAGE OF ALL EMPLOYEES COVERED BY OASDI IN EACH STATE, APRIL, 1957°* 
Percentage 100-90 89-80 79-60 59-40 39-20 20-0 
Totals 10 8 6 6 8 10 
Virginia Delaware Missouri New Hampshire Maine Connecticut 
Alabama New Jersey Oklahoma Rhode Island Georgia Massachusetts 
South Carolina South Dakota Idaho Vermont Tennessee New York 
Nebraska Indiana Montana Arkansas Louisiana Pennsylvania 
Utah Mississippi Kentucky Texas Colorado Florida 
Wyoming Michigan Maryland North Dakota Washington Illinois 
Arizona West Virginia Wisconsin California 
Oregon North Carolina New Mexico Nevada 
Iowa Ohio 
Minnesota 


Kansas 


8 U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, State and LocalGovernment Employment, Covered by OASI under Sectioi 


218 of the Social Security Act, Baltimore, Maryland, April, 1957, 


percent or more of all employees while ten 
states have covered less than twenty per- 
cent of their total employment. Ohio is 
the only state which has not covered any 
of its employees.1! Table I shows the ap- 
proximate percentage of employees cov- 
ered by each state. 

The Bureau of Census estimated in Oc- 
tober, 1952, there were approximately 1.5 
million state and local government em- 
ployees who were not members of a state 
or local government retirement system.1? 
At that time, approximately 450,000 of the 
1.5 million were covered by OASDI. Sub- 
sequent actions by many of the states have 
further reduced the number of employees 
without any retirement protection. Never- 
theless, estimates made by the Social Se- 
curity Administration as of December, 
1955, indicate that from 500,000 to 600,000 
state and local government employees had 
no retirement protection. Although the 
number of employees without protection 
has been reduced sharply in a few years, 
the existing number without any protec- 
tion strongly suggests that many states 
should take action to provide some retire- 
ment protection. 

Of the two million covered, approxi- 
mately one million now have dual cover- 
age. Even before the passage of the 1954 
amendments, several states obtained dual 

"State and Local Government Employment 
Covered Under Section 218 of the Social Security 
Act (Baltimore, Md.: U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, April, 1957). 

® Retirement Coverage of State and Local Gov- 
ernment Employees (Washington, D. C.: Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, March, 
1953): 


coverage. The passage of the 1954 amend- 
ments enabled the states to obtain dual 
coverage without resorting to any subter 
fuge. As a result, the number of employees 
with dual coverage has already surpassed 


-the number covered by OASDI alone. The 


1956 amendments will facilitate the duai 
coverage of a number of groups. The num- 
ber of employees with dual coverage 
should, therefore, continue to increase sig- 
nificantly in the next few years. 

Opponents of OASDI coverage for pub- 
lic employees frequently argued that dual 
coverage was impossible. They maintained 
that if OASDI coverage were obtained, 
the existing retirement system would be 
abolished or would eventually disappear. 
With the passage of the 1954 amendments, 
the coverage gained by state and local gov- 
ernment employees has generally either 
supplemented or greatly increased protec- 
tion under the existing state systems.'* 
There is little doubt that the states plan- 
ning to extend coverage in the future also 
contemplate increasing protection to the 
employee and do not plan to abandon 
their own systems. 


Conclusions 


State and local government employees 
who were not eligible for existing retire- 
ment systems or in positions not covercd 
by an existing retirement obviously gained 

8 OASI: A Compilation of State and Territov/al 
Enactments for the Uses of Old Age and Sur 
vivors’ Insurance for Public Employees, and of 
Actions by Reference (Madison, Wisconsin: Am r- 
ican Federation of State, County, and Munici)al 
Employees, October 1, 1956). 
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substantial protection at a minimum cost 
of themselves and their employers. Older 
employees who may have had some OASDI 
coverage in private industry may be able 
to earn a sufficient number of credits in a 
few years to obtain retirement allowances. 
In addition, the cost of creating a retire- 
ment program for any state or local gov- 
ernment would have been far in excess of 
the contributions required under the 
OASDIT system.1!4 

The protection gained by the steadily 
increasing number of state and local gov- 
ernment employees who are obtaining 
OASDI coverage in addition to their own 
retirement system is equally significant. 
State and local government employees are 
now following the pattern set in private 
industry, but in a reverse order. Employees 
in private industry were covered by 
OASDI and fought bitterly to obtain sup- 
plementary private pension plans. In state 
and local government employment, many 
employees had some protection under pri- 
vate plans but had to obtain coverage un- 
der OASDI to serve as a base under their 
private pension plan. 

OASDI coverage will provide a continu- 
ous floor of protection for the highly mo- 
bile government employee. Most employ- 
ees lose their protection when they leave 
government service and receive, in turn, 
only a refund of their individual contribu- 
tions. The matching amounts normally 
contributed by the employer generally re- 
main in the fund. For older persons who 


“Commonwealth of Kentucky, Legislature Re- 
search Commission, Social Security and a Ken- 
iucky Retirement Plan, 1951, p. 16. 


may shift employment, this continuous 
protection is necessary to provide some al- 
lowance at retirement. Otherwise, the in- 
dividual may find it necessary to apply for 
Old-Age Assistance. 

For a significant number of state and 
local government employees, the survivors’ 
benefits provided by OASDI will be a wel- 
come protection. The Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare estimated 
that in 1953 only 350,000 of the 3.5 million 
covered under state retirement systems 
had survivors’ protection.? In addition, 
the newly enacted disability benefits of 
OASDI will strengthen existing disability 
benefits in many states. Finally, the com- 
bined retirement allowances received from 
OASDI and the state or local government 
system may provide benefits comparable to 
those now being received by employees in 
private industry. 

State and local governments with dual 
coverage will join the many employers in 
the United States who have private supple- 
mentary pension plans. In 1956 there were 
approximately 14 million employees cov- 
ered by private pension plans. Without 
dual coverage, public employment—with 
many of its advantages already fading— 
will be avoided by workers who have been 
previously covered by both OASI and a 
private pension plan. Fortunately, the 
number of state and local governments 
which will fail to achieve dual coverage is 
rapidly diminishing. 

® Retirement Coverage of State and Local Govw- 
ernment Employees (Washington, D. C.: Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
March, 1953). 





AN OLD PLEDGE... 


E WILL NEVER bring disgrace to this our city, by any act of dishonesty or 
W cowardice nor ever desert our suffering comrades in the ranks; we will 
fight for the ideal and sacred things of the city, both alone and with many; 
we will revere and obey the city’s laws and do our best to incite a like respect 
in those above us who are prone to annul or set them at naught; we will 
strive unceasingly to quicken the public’s sense of civic duty. Thus, in all 
these ways, we will transmit this city not only, not less, but greater and more 
beautiful than it was transmitted to us.”—The Athenian Oath. 
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Identification and Measurement of 
Case Worker Characteristics: Part Ill 


Charles S. Gardiner, Henry E. Hall, 
and Lee L. Parker, Jr. 





N THE BASIS of evidence derived from 
O research conducted through the mid- 
dle of 19541 the Texas Merit System Coun- 
cil staff made changes in the structure and 
content of the Field Worker? examination 
which are intended to improve the accu- 
racy of predictions based on it. New items, 
which test characteristics the study indi- 
cated were significantly related to job suc- 
cess, as determined by supervisors’ ratings, 
have been incorporated into the examina- 
tion; and previously used categories of 
items have been modified so as to more 
nearly reflect the findings of the investiga- 
tion. This article is a report on the cross- 
validation study of the new test items and 
of the modified remainder of the examina- 
tion. 


Procedures 


Beginning with the fourth quarter of 
1954, twenty “attitude” or “social judg- 
ment’’ test items have been incorporated 
into every form of the regularly adminis- 
tered Field Worker examination. These 
are the “new” items referred to above. Ex- 
amination results have been broken down 
in such a way that scores are available for 
each of the major categories of the test, 
and two independent ratings of each 
worker hired after having taken the re- 
vised test have been obtained. The first 
rating is made by the supervisor of the 
centralized training unit at the end of the 
worker’s fourth week of employment; the 
second by the worker’s field supervisor at 
the end of six months. As of February, 
1957, we have follow-up data on 113 indi- 
viduals who took the revised test, were ap- 
pointed from the top of the register, have 


‘Charles S. Gardiner and Others, ‘Identifica- 
tion and Measurement of Case Worker Character- 
istics,” Public Personnel Review, July, 1953, pp. 
102-106. Part II, Public Personnel Review, July, 
1955» PP- 153-59- 

*In the Texas Department of Public Welfare, 
social workers are legally known as Field Work- 
ers. 
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e Dr. Charles S. Gardiner is Director of the Texas 
Merit System Council. 


e@ Henry E. Hall is Senior Test Technician for the 
Council. 


e@ Lee L. Parker, Jr., is Test Technician for the 
Council. 





worked at least six months, and have re- 
ceived the two ratings. 


Presentation of Data 

Tables I, II, and III present the correla- 
tion coefficients computed in this study. 
The data in Table I represent the rela- 
tionships found to exist between the six- 
month ratings of the workers (the crite- 
rion) and (a) the scores made on the total 
Field Worker test, including the twenty 
“attitude” items; (b) the total Field 
Worker test with each of the major cate- 
gories of the test respectively partialled out 
(deleted from their contributing role in 
the test); and (c) the four-week ratings 
given by the training unit supervisors. ‘The 
correlation between the two ratings given 
each worker is taken as an estimate of the 
reliability of the ratings, the magnitude of 
which, according to Guilford? and Sy- 
monds,‘ is in line with the reliabilities of 
ratings observed by the majority of investi- 
gators. They usually run between .55 and 
.60, “even the best of them.”> However, in 
the interest of conservatism, that is, so as 
to attempt to avoid the likelihood of over- 
correcting, a reliability coefficient of .70 
was used for the purpose of correcting the 
validity coefficients for attenuation in the 
criterion. This, of course, gives us cor 
rected coefficients that are less than they 

‘J. P. Guilford, ‘Psychometric Methods (21 
ed.; New York: McGraw-Hill Co., 1954), p. 290 

*Pp. M. Symonds, “On the Loss of Reliability in 
Ratings Due to Coarseness of the Scale,” Journa! 
of Experimental Psychology, Vol. 7, 1924, Pp. 45¢ 

5]. P. Guilford, Fundamental Statistics in Ps)- 
chology and Education (New York: McGraw-Hil 
1950), P+ 530. 
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would be if we were to use the reliability major categories of the Field Worker test, 
estimate we actually derived. Table II con- and Table III is the matrix of the inter- 
ists of the relationships found between correlations between the principal cate- 
the six-month ratings and each of the _ gories of the test. 


Table | 
VALIDITY OF THE FIELD WorKER TEST, COMPLETE, AND WITH VARIOUS ITEM CATEGORIES DELETED 























| Corrected | Corrected for 

| for Coarse | Attenuation 

Correlation between S1x-MONTH RATINGS and: | Uncorrected | Grouping | in Criterion® 
| ( i & | Ce 
On ET IE eT Te eS 466 (| so | so 
lotal Test Minus: Attitude Items... . 2... 2. ne sec cieses 38 | 42 SA 
Total Test Minus Socio-Economics Items................ .38 42 .50 
Total Test Minus Vocabulary Items..................... .38 | 42 | .50 
fotal Test Minus Law Interpretation Items.............. 43 AT 56 
Cotal Test Minus Interviewing Items................... 44 48 my 
Total Test Minus Arithmetic Items..................... 40 | 44 ne 
Fotal’ Fest Minus Blealtt Hams... .....2.6.65.c eee ete bee es 47 | 51 | 61 
Training Unit Rating (Rating reliability).................| ae | .64 | oo 





N = 113 
® Reliability of Ratings = .64 after correction for coarse grouping; however, .70 was used in the correction for attenuation in 


the interest of conservatism. 


Table Il 
VALIDITIES OF VARIOUS CATEGORIES OF THE FIELD WORKER TEST 








| Corrected | Corrected for 
| for Coarse | Attenuation 
| | 
| 











Correlation between S1x-MONTH RATINGS and: Uncorrected Grouping | in Criterion® 
Cc | | Ce 

RANE SUES 05 2s, vere in draresa Sue houa Maumee shea) She er 45 49 58 
NOM MD CUMMERNCHIOLONIR. ooo e565 365 28S aw ese eh ae ne aly oa are .34 | 38 46 
OCIA BOING 55. 0/6/56 5\'0:0 os cons cas ENG BEES RON 36 39 | A7 
Lau mitetmretation Mens... ...- <.5 <i eenc ecg recea des Hen 7 | 41 .49 
ROOE CRC U NINE BIOTIN ox 5. 59 3.515: kc so eee OS Dek eee .28 Be 38 
\rithmetic Items......... 3h Sage oceH Adah cH a RRNA sg PEN 36 Al | 49 
2 Se ae re tee ere .36 .39 46 

N = 113 

® Reliability of Ratings = .64 after correction for coarse grouping; however, .70 was used in the correction for attenuation in 
the interest of conservatism. 


Table III 
INTERCORRELATIONS BETWEEN THE PRINCIPAL CATEGORIES OF THE FIELD WORKER 'TEST* 
(Decimal points have been deleted.) 




















a) @ > ela pant eia 
Pa ie ae io : a | | 

LS ERAT RE — | 36 | 38 | 30 | 46 | 29 | 43 

DS Drie mantles... acs cen ccc eeeccens % | 49 | 36 | 60 | 51 | 44 

Be IG MIO he oo seas sc iis. Wort acess a re 38 49 | — | 48 | @ 40 | 53 

D Welfare Law Interp...............0..00.008. | 30 | 36 | 45 | — | 39 | 36 | 41 

E Interviewing-Casework...................05 | 46 60 | 62 | 39 | — | 43 | 6G! 

2&9 * Sean ety enters 6 | 29 | 51 | 40 | 36 | 43 | — | 55 

RMR RE choy 5 G1 «iy ial Reece oe Re | 43 44 53 | 41 | 61 | 55 — 

PROUINOUN OF POSE, 0.06 cos osc Seaver cece | 49 66 | 65 | 48 | 74 | 58 72 
N = 100 


® These are Pearson r's derived from all persons taking the examination during a period covering one and one-half 


quarters of 1954-55. 
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Statistical Techniques Used 


The contingency coefficient has been 
used in Tables I and II because of the way 
in which the data have been made avail- 
able. For example, the ratings are on a five 
point scale and even though the structure 
and wording of the scale makes it possible 
for the distribution of the ratings to be 
normal, it actually tends to be both bi- 
modal and negatively skewed. It is likely, 
however, that if the population from 
which our sample is taken were measured 
without such constant errors as the ‘“‘cen- 
tral-tendency bias” and the “leniency 
bias,” the condition of normality would be 
approached. As for interpretation, the C- 
coefficient is similar to the Pearson r so 
long as there are at least five points used 
in each variable and there is a rectilinear 
relationship. (It was found that when a bi- 
serial r was computed from the same data 
as the C-coefficient and then corrected for 
coarse grouping in the non-dichotomous 
variable and for restriction in range caused 
by our selection procedures, it (1,) was 
numerically greater than the uncorrected 
C and smaller than the C corrected for 
coarse grouping.) All of the coefficients 
were found to be statistically significant. 


Results 

One of the first problems which presents 
itself when an attempt is made to interpret 
the data derived from this study is: Which 
set of correlations have the most meaning? 
It is felt by the authors that inasmuch as 
there is some increase in the reliability of 
measures as a result of increasingly fine 
discriminations, the correction of validity 
coefficients for coarse grouping is justifi- 
able. Further, since the basic purpose of 
any validity study of this kind is to deter- 
mine the predictive efficiency of an ad- 
mittedly imperfect selection device, with 
reference to a theoretically perfect crite- 
rion measurement,® the correction of the 
validity coefficients for attenuation in the 
criterion only is justified. In other words, 
the fact that there is error variance that is 
a part of the test must be accepted, with 


*Note that it is the measurement of the crite- 
rion that is referred to, not the criterion itself. 
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interpretations modified accordingly, but 
any error variance in the measurement of 
the criterion must be accounted for and 
corrected if a true picture of the test, as it 
is related to the criterion, is to be had. 
This, of course, says nothing about the 
validity of the criterion itself, only its re- 
liability (consistency). For many rather 
common and obvious reasons it is neces- 
sary to define ‘supervisors’ ratings” as a 
valid criterion of job success for a social 
caseworker in a government operated pub- 
lic welfare program; this we have done 
since the beginning of the caseworker 
characteristics study.* 

Probably the most significant coefficient 
in this report, so far as the Texas Merit 
System is concerned, is the uncorrected C 
of .46 between the ratings and the Total 
Test scores. This has special significance 
because the C (uncorrected) between rat- 
ings and the Field Worker examination 
before 1954 was only .19. A large part of 
this increased validity can be attributed to 
the “attitude” items which are more highly 
correlated with the criterion than is any 
other category of the test. They (the “atti- 
tude” items) are associated with thirty- 
four percent of the true variance of the 
criterion and when they are partialled out, 
the Total Test validity is reduced signifi- 
cantly. However, when the “attitude” 
items are eliminated from the picture, the 
remainder of the test still correlates .38 
(uncorrected) with the criterion. It ap- 
pears from this, then, that aside from the 
inclusion of the “attitude” items, the va- 
lidity of the regular Field Worker exami- 
nation has, in fact, been significantly in- 
creased. It is assumed that this increased 
“regular test’ validity has arisen partly 
from the same study as the “attitude” 
items, and this assumption appears to be 
at least partially substantiated by the fact 
that whereas the “attitude” items corre- 
lated .24 with the “regular” test items used 
before 1954, they now correlate .4g with 
the present “regular” test items. 


Summary 
The Texas Merit System Council has 
added a new category of items to its social 


* Gardiner, C. S., and others, op. cit. 
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aseworker entrance examination and has 


modified the other part of the test in an at- 


empt to measure more adequately charac- 
eristics indicated by our previous research 
o be related to job success, as deter- 
nined by supervisors’ ratings. A cross-val- 
dation study of the revised examination 
1as been made by correlating ratings of 


The King’s English . . . 


persons hired after having taken the re- 
vised test with their performance on the 
test. The evidence indicates that the new 
category of items adds significantly to the 
total test validity and that the remainder 
of the examination has been improved 
also, presumably as an outgrowth of the 
previous caseworker characteristics study. 


it HIs ESSAY, “Politics and the English Language,” George Orwell translated 
into the language of modern social sciences a passage from the Bible 


(King James version). 


Here is the translation: 


Objective considerations of contemporary phenomena compel the conclusion 
that success or failure in competitive activities exhibits no tendency to be com- 
mensurate with innate capacity, but that a considerable element of the unpredict- 
able must invariably be taken into account. 
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Here is the original: 


I returned and saw under the sun, that the race is not to the swift, nor the 
battle to the strong, neither yet bread to the wise, nor yet riches to men of under- 
standing, nor yet favour to men of skill; but time and chance happeneth to them 


all. 


—Professional Public Service, June, 1957. 
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Death of a Program 





H. Donald McInnis 





NE OF THE MORE provocative manage- 
ment decisions of the Navy Depart- 
ment during the past decade was made on 
July 11, 1956. On that date, the Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy for Personnel and 
Reserve Forces, the Honorable Albert 
Pratt, formally announced his decision to 
delegate classification authority to com- 
manding officers of field installations, via 
the chiefs of the technical bureaus. ‘The 
immediate effect of the action was the 
withdrawal of classification authority from 
the Area Wage and Classification Offices— 
the group of field offices which for twelve 
years had discharged the Navy’s job evalu- 
ation responsibility throughout the field 
service. With the radical change of mission 
of the AWCO’s, a remarkable experiment 
in organizational theory came to an end; 
and therefore the event should be marked 
in some fashion, if only by a few words 
from one of the personnel in attendance. 
The Assistant Secretary’s decision would 
provide interesting study from several 
standpoints. It could be examined in the 
light of the power of the Navy bureaus. It 
could be studied from the viewpoint of in- 
complete staff work at top management 
levels. It could be analyzed in terms of the 
vagaries of headquarters-field communica- 
tions. It could be explored with primary 
reference to the special problem of scien- 
tists in government. It could be studied, 
finally, from the standpoint of its effects— 
on costs, on morale, on general administra- 
tive efficiency—to name a few examples. 
But the most intriguing aspect of the de- 
cision was the theoretical rationale which 
attended its formulation and which has 
been offered in primary explanation of the 
action. In other words, the decision had a 
theoretical, or philosophical, base—not just 
a pragmatic one. Since it is obvious that 
this underlying theory rejected the theory 
base of the Navy’s former AWCO system, 
it is logical to inquire into the validity of 
this new and succeeding ideology. 


2 


e H. Donald McInnis is an International Coopera- 
tion Adviser to the Philippine Government on per- 
sonnel administration. He was formerly Chief of 
the Navy Department’s Area and Wage Classifica- 
tion Office at Pearl Harbor. 





How AWCO Program Operated 

First, in order to set the inquiry in per- 
spective, a word on the “AWCO system”— 
the system which was replaced. 

The essential feature of the Navy’s Area 
Wage and Classification organization was 
the straight-line delegation of classification 
authority from departmental headquarters 
in Washington to independent technical 
field offices. (See Chart I.) These offices, lo- 
cated in areas of major Navy concentra- 
tion ashore, had full authority to classify 
virtually all Navy positions in the conti- 
nental United States, in oversea territories 
and possessions, and in foreign countries. 
They were closely controlled by the Wash- 
ington headquarters, not only in technical 
matters, but in the administrative proc- 
esses of budgeting, staffing, reporting, and 
work programming. In a real sense, the 11 
Area Wage and Classification Offices and 
28 subordinate Resident Wage and Classi- 
fication Offices constituted one program 
under single management, with an inte- 
grated set of principles and standards, a 
common purpose and procedure, and a 
highly homogeneous and eclectic group of 
workers. 

The key point to be remembered about 
the AWCO plan is this: The delegated au 
thority went direct to the technicians in 
the field, by-passing the established chain 
of command. Thus, the Area Wage and 
Classification Chief at Boston (or at Chi 
cago, or at Pearl Harbor) received his ap 
pointment and mandate from the Chief o! 
Industrial Relations of the Navy Depart 
ment, and answered only to that individ 
ual for the accomplishment of his assigned 
responsibility. Although he conducted 
business in one or more Naval Districts, 
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and classified positions in a multitude of 
independent naval activities, his classifica- 
tion judgments could not be set aside by 
District Commandants or Commanding 
Officers; they could only be changed by his 
immediate superior in Washington, D. C. 
A number of necessary checks and balances 
were present in this picture, but the es- 
sence of the matter is that in his area of 
jurisdiction the Area Wage and Classifica- 
tion Chief did represent the leading and 
operationally final authority of the Navy 
Department in the administration of the 
position classification statutes and regula- 
tions. 

It is not surprising that such authority 
and independence should be challenged, 
not once but many times, and with final 
success. The theoretical basis of the chal- 
lenge, however, remains its most interest- 
ing feature. 


Navy Explanation of Policy Change 


The policy directive of the Navy De- 
partment which announced the shift of del- 











— Boston 

— New York 

— Philadelphia 
— Washington, D. C. 
— Norfolk 

11 offices: — Jacksonville 
— Chicago 

— Seattle 

— San Francisco 
— Long Beach 
— Pearl Harbor 


egated authority away from the AWCO’s 
contained the following statement: 


Authority for classification of field positions 
subject to the Classification Act of 1949 will 
be delegated to the chiefs of management bu- 
reaus and offices for further delegation to 
commanding officers of field activities, as an 
integral element of the line authority of com- 
manding officers in personnel administration. 
(Author’s italics) 


In an informal memorandum of July 12, 
1956, to all area wage and classification 
personnel, Assistant Secretary Pratt dealt 
with the point more fully: 


I am sure you will agree that in any orderly 
operation we must give constant attention to 
the relationship of authority and responsi- 
bility. This is just as true of private industry 
as it is of a military organization. When the 
boss-man is held responsible for the results of 
his gang, his office or his command, it cer- 
tainly doesn’t make sense to withhold from 
him the basic tools he needs to get on with 
the job. I firmly believe that a strong role in 
the determination of proper classification 
levels is one of thé important tools needed by 
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our commanding officers and other activity 
heads. 


And again: 

. I am convinced that we can’t properly 
deny the commanding officer his rightful place 
in the classification of the jobs that combine 
to produce the results for which he is held 
responsible. 


These three excerpts, set in the whole 
context of the delegation decision, have 
made the theoretical basis of the action 
quite clear. The line of thinking can be 
stated as an easy syllogism: (1) The head 
of any organization (such as a naval instal- 
lation) must, if he is to be held account- 
able for the accomplishment of his mis- 
sion, be accorded full control of the tools 
of management, including those of person- 
nel management; (2) position classification 
is a tool of management, and especially 
one of personnel management; (3) there- 
fore, the head of the organization must be 
accorded full control of the position classi- 
fication function. 


What Is Real Power of Top Executive? 

Let us examine this familiar thesis in 
some detail. 

Two observations appear desirable at 
the outset. First is the fairly obvious one 
that the modern top executive rarely finds 
himself in full control of the usual man- 
agement tools—or of the tools of produc- 
tion, either, for that matter. Governmental 
responsibility being what it is, and the 
complexities of twentieth century public 
administration being what they are, the 
agency head characteristically finds him- 
self cabined and cribbed by countless lim- 
itations upon his authority and freedom of 
action. The commanding officer of a typi- 
cal naval shore installation has virtually 
no control over the scope and direction of 
his basic work program, the structure of 
his organization, the technical procedures 
which establish quality control, the 
amounts of money allocable to the various 
major functions, the number and cate- 
gories of personnel he may employ, the 
content and frequency of administrative 
reports, and the pay rates to be granted 
for work performed. The authority to ap- 
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point individuals to his work force (to take 
but one personnel function) is graciously 
accorded him. However, in fact his range 
of selectivity is severely constricted by law 
and regulation. The individual of his 
choice must meet rigid qualification stand- 
ards fixed by an outside authority, and in 
many instances his selection of an em- 
ployee must receive the specific prior ap- 
proval of that same outside authority, i.e., 
the Civil Service Commission. ‘The sum of 
the matter, then, is that the typical govern- 
ment executive functions in a highly cir- 
cumscribed authority situation, with 
rather less freedom than more, and cer- 
tainly with none of the clear textbook 
form of unabridged command control that 
a few theorists still visualize. 


Is Classification a “Personnel” Function? 


The second lead-in observation on the 
stated thesis relates to the traditional link- 
ing—accepted by Mr. Pratt—of the classi- 
fication function with the general person- 
nel management function. It is a fact that 
in the opinion of many, perhaps most, stu- 
dents of public administration the job 
evaluation function is an integral part of 
personnel administration, umbilically tied 
to the processes of recruitment, examin- 
ing, selection, placement, training, and 
employee relations; with the conclusion 
that what is good for personnel adminis- 
tration is also good for classification ad- 
ministration. ‘There is a certain facile, and 
even substantive logic to this—although it 
has never particularly appealed to private 
industry. Certainly, the position classifica- 
tion function must be located somewhere, 
and where better than in the office which 
makes primary use of the classification 
products? The advantages of propinquity 
are considerable for the employment man 
and the training man who must work from 
the job facts developed and categorized by 
the position classifier. But the advantages 
seldom flow in the reverse direction, for 
the basic reason that the position classifier 
is dealing with organization structure, 
functional alignment, responsibility distri 
bution, work flow patterns, and defined 
units of work and not with the employ 
ment and management of personnel. The 
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classifier is concerned—by both principle 
and law—with positions, not people. 
Therefore, considerations of employment 
and placement necessity, such as how to at- 
tract good people to the organization, and 
how to hold them, are considerations out- 
side the area of his legitimate concern, 
and, consequently, irrelevant to his func- 
tioning. Actually, the position classifica- 
tion staff is far more closely allied to the 
administrative planning staff of an organ- 
ization than to the personnel management 
staff, in functional purpose, and in method 
and technique, especially. Here again, 
however, fundamental differences are pres- 
ent, primarily in the audit and control 
area. In the final analysis, the position 
classification function in an organization 
is something of an administrative orphan 
—and quite properly so. 

Of course (carrying this second observa- 
tion one step further), the underlying 
question in all this is not whether classifi- 
cation administration should organization- 
ally (and intellectually) be bound closely 
to personnel administration, or to budget 
administration, or to management engi- 
neering, or to any of the other processes 
which make use of its findings; or whether 
it should be accorded status comparable to 
these other well-established managerial 
arms. The question is far more basic. ‘The 
real issue is whether position classification 
is primarily a tool of management or a 
control on management. Because this issue 
is an old and somewhat battered one does 
not mean that it has ever been settled to 
the general satisfaction; and this article 
will return to the question again in the 
following paragraphs in an attempt to es- 
tablish and resolve the main elements of 
contention. 


How Will Executive Use Classification 
Authority? 

The core of the argument for delegation 
of classification authority to heads of field 
offices, in any governmental agency or ju- 
risdiction, is the theory that a command- 
ing officer should have control over the 
classification of his own jobs. The reason 
that he should have control is that classifi- 
cation determinations have a considerable 


effect on the staffing, financing, and gen- 
eral administrative soundness of his or- 
ganization, and these are his constant con- 
cern and responsibility. Because the classi- 
fication process impinges on the operation 
of an organization, the head of the or- 
ganization is entitled to control it. Stated 
broadly, an administrator must control 
the classification of all the positions in 
his command so that he can organize 
work, assign tasks, establish policies, ad- 
just workloads, hire people, make _per- 
formance ratings and, in general, run his 
organization effectively in the accomplish- 
ment of its assigned mission. 

This is an imposing argument, and one 
which, in view of its widespread accept- 
ance, must be treated with respect. But to 
a number of students and practitioners of 
the job evaluation trade, it contains a 
basic fallacy. This fallacy arises primarily 
from a failure to carry the argument far 
enough. 

The key question appears to be: What 
is the head of the installation going to do 
with his delegated classification authority? 
What will he do with it, for example, 
which might be different from what an 
outside classification organization might 
do with it? What, specifically (in Navy con- 
text), will the commander of a naval ship- 
yard now do with his classification author- 
ity which was not accomplished in the past 
by the Area Wage and Classification Offi- 
ces? Will he now be better able to organize 
work, to assign tasks, to adjust workloads, 
to recruit personnel, because he—not an 
AWCO-—controls the classification of posi- 
tions? These are direct questions, perhaps 
even captious ones; but they are funda- 
mental to the development of this discus- 
sion. 

The cardinal point, of course, with re- 
spect to these questions and others on the 
subject is that, under any pattern of dele- 
gated authority, there is but one correct 
job classification for a given set of duties 
and_ responsibilities. Under commanding 
officer authority, or under an AWCO sys- 
tem, the classifications of the same _posi- 
tions must, legally, be the same. It is fre- 
quently forgotten, in discussions of this 
sort, that the Classification Act imposes a 
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requirement on federal government agen- 
cies that transcends the programs and man- 
agement problems of the individual agen- 
cies and commands. That is the require- 
ment to classify positions correctly, in ac- 
cordance with the standards and regula- 
tions of the Civil Service Commission. 
There is nothing for administrative ac- 
ceptance or discretion in this; it is an un- 
equivocal statutory directive. If “manage- 
ment” benefits from the effective perform- 
ance of the classification function—and it 
certainly does—this must be regarded as 
adventitious, and not the primary objec- 
tive of the classification system. 

This point leads directly back to the 
question of position classification as tool 
or control. Clearly, the installation head 
possessing classification authority desires 
to make use of such authority in some 
fashion. Assuming he fully recognizes and 
accepts his responsibility to abide by the 
law, the technical standards, and the reg- 
ulations, the question he must answer for 
himself is how to make use of the classifi- 
cation function under his control. He may 
seek the advice of the classifiers—when he 
is contemplating a reorganization, for ex- 
ample. But after he has settled on an or- 
ganization plan, has prescribed the duties 
of individual positions, is he not then 
duty-bound to accept the classification 
judgments of his technical staff? How 
may his control of classification determina- 
tions ease the national shortage of engi- 
neers and his own problems in that area? 
How can his classification authority help 
him out of his budgetary troubles? What 
can be done through the classification 
process to rid himself of inept personnel, 
or to improve procedures and production 
in critical units? Wherever he turns, the 
installation head finds himself confronted 
with one important fact—he can make no 
use of the classification function which 
will provide easy solution to any of his 
common managerial problems and still be 
compatible with the requirements of the 
classification process itself. 

The fact of the matter is that the pur- 
pose of the classification law, and of the 
whole body of classification principles and 
concepts, is that individual positions shall 
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be assigned to the proper class and grade 
solely on the basis of their duties and re- 
sponsibilities, and that this mandate con- 
stitutes an overriding control upon any 
official charged with responsibility for ad- 
ministering a_ classification program. 
Sooner or later the responsible classifica- 
tion authority must elect to adhere to clas- 
sification standards, or to deviate from 
them; and the extent to which he deviates 
will measure the degree of his compliance 
with the controlling statutes and adminis- 
trative regulations. Strictly speaking, the 
federal agency head (or installation head) 
is prohibited by law from manipulating 
classifications to serve other needs, and, in 
this sense, has no “tool” in his possession 
whatsoever. The extent of his authorized 
use of the classification function is to see 
that individual position classifications are 
correct at all times; which is to say that he 
accomplish what he has been directed to 
accomplish, no more, no less. 


Classification Is Not a “Tool” 

The conclusion appears warranted, 
from a full exploration of the issue, that a 
position classification system establishes a 
primary set of controls upon all line ofh- 
cials within the governmental jurisdiction 
covered by the system. These controls are 
such that the responsible classifying 
authority in an organization has no legiti- 
mate alternative but to provide full, unre- 
mitting support to the objectives, pro- 
cedures, and standards prescribed by the 
system. The head of an organization, in 
short, possesses in his delegated classifica- 
tion authority no “tool” for discretionary 
use, but a constant obligation to conform 
to the dictates of a higher and external au- 
thority. He is, in other words, ‘‘con- 
trolled”; and his “management tool” does 
not exist. 

If indeed it is true (as the foregoing par- 
agraphs maintain), that the head of an or- 
ganization profits nothing from possession 
of position classification authority, the ob- 
vious but interesting question is: What ac- 
counts for the widespread endorsement of 
this pattern of delegated authority? What 
explains the determined, even bitter, re- 
sistance to any breaching of the pattern— 
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such as that represented by the Navy’s 
AWCO system? 

One answer, equally obvious, is that the 
typical organization head wants to tinker 
with pay-fixing, and since he has not—at 
least in the federal government—been ac- 
corded this privilege, he desires control of 
the next best thing, i.e., the job classifica- 
tion process. This answer, however, suffers 
from being cynical, as well as from being 
too pat. There is another very good, and 
very sensible, reason why command classi- 
fication authority is widely preferred to 
classification control from the outside. It 
is the belief that the classification job itself 
is done better under command authority. 


Who Can Do The Job Best? 


This, of course, moves the discussion 
into an entirely new area. The question 
becomes, not the inherent right of com- 
mand to control of a typical management 
tool, but the superior advantage of one au- 
thority pattern over another. This is, for- 
tunately, an issue of measurable propor- 
tions; one which can be resolved not only 
analytically but statistically. It should be 
quite possible to determine on the basis of 
a controlled study whether a command au- 
thority system or an AWCO-type system 
accomplishes the classification job more ef- 
fectively. Indeed, it is surprising that such 
a study has never been conducted, in view 
of the strong opinions held on both sides 
of the issue. Perhaps the interest of Con- 
gress is required as the catalyst. 

Of significance in the recent Navy deci- 
sion to shift to a command authority sys- 
tem was the fact that at no time in the de- 
liberations was the achievement record of 
the Area Wage and Classification Offices 
made a target of comprehensive criticism. 
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Assistant Secretary Pratt, in the same mem- 
orandum to all AWCO personnel quoted 
earlier, went on to say: 


If any of you have had the thought that a 
lack of confidence in your ability, or a dis- 
satisfaction with your performance, has led to 
the decision to modify the classification pro- 
gram, I want you to dismiss that thought en- 
tirely. 


Throughout the naval shore establish- 
ment the evidence was conclusive, even 
months after the decision, that the great 
majority of naval installations were emi- 
nently satisfied with the classification pro- 
gram of the AWCO’s and would strongly 
favor the restoration of the status quo 
ante. The significance of all this lies in the 
fact, stated at the outset, that this far-reach- 
ing Navy Department decision has been 
made on the basis of a theory, a concept, of 
administration—not on the basis of a 
specific performance failure. 


Summary 


Thus, if the thesis of this article is cor- 
rect, it is possible that a grievous and 
costly mistake has been made. The theoret- 
ical base of the action would appear to be 
a false one, while the desirable pragmatic 
test for a program’s survival has not been 
made at all. 

Students of administrative management 
should find it rewarding to keep their eyes 
on future developments in the Navy’s field 
classification operation. In a way, it is too 
bad that the death of one program and the 
beginnings of another—an event touched 
on here—will probably never be pulled to- 
gether as a single interesting and docu- 
mented case study in the science of public 
administration. 
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Use of Emotional Screening in the Selection of 
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HE WORK OF A POLICE OFFICER in 
ue modern society has become more and 
more demanding of the mental and emo- 
tional makeup of the officer. In emotion- 
charged situations it is necessary for him 
to remain calm and level headed. He must 
resist temptations uncommon to most areas 
of employment; he is often called upon to 
match wits with intelligent criminals; he 
is sometimes required to direct the actions 
of emotionally disturbed citizens. Such 
working conditions make it essential that 
the police officer be emotionally well bal- 
anced in addition to meeting rigorous 
physical and mental qualifications. Be- 
cause of the demands upon the emotional 
makeup of police officers, it becomes in- 
creasingly evident that governments must 
make use of some form of testing in their 
selection program which will determine 
the men best suited to meet the rigorous 
demands of police work. 


How Survey Was Conducted 


In order to review the use of psychiatric 
or psychological testing of police appli- 
cants within the United States, it was first 
necessary to identify those governmental 
jurisdictions maintaining such programs. 
Because of the large number and variety of 
governmental units, the survey was limited 
to municipalities in order to provide as 
great a number of jurisdictions of similar 
type and size as possible. Survey contact 
was further limited to the 111 municipali- 
ties which, according to the 1950 census, 
had a population of more than 100,000. 
This limitation was imposed as psychiatric 
or psychological screening was expected to 
be expensive and thus its use would be 
limited to larger agencies. In addition, 
formal recruitment and testing programs 
are of necessity limited to larger munici- 
palities which have a sufficient number of 
employees to justify their use. 

In October, 1955, a letter was mailed to 
the Police Chief in each of the 111 cities 


e@ Thomas W. Oglesby is a Personnel Technician 
on the staff of the Department of Personnel, City 
of Pasadena, California. 
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asking whether or not the jurisdiction had 
a program of psychiatric or psychological 
testing of police applicants. Return post- 
cards were received from go of the 111 
cities. Of the go replies, 26 indicated a 
program of psychiatric or psychological 
testing of police applicants and provided 
the names of the official with whom con- 
tact could be made for further informa- 
tion. 

A second letter was mailed in late Oc- 
tober and early November, 1955, to the 
contact person of the cities indicating a 
“yes” reply. This letter asked for addi- 
tional information and served the purpose 
of eliminating cities not actually using the 
services of a psychiatrist or psychologist 
in their police testing. As the result of the 
analysis of the replies received from the 
follow-up letter, 14 cities were considered 
to have a formalized program of psychiat- 
ric or psychological testing of police ap- 
plicants. These cities are: Berkeley, Los 
Angeles, Oakland, and Pasadena, Califor- 
nia; New Haven, Connecticut; Wilming- 
ton, Delaware; Jacksonville, Florida; New 
Orleans, Louisiana; Omaha, Nebraska; 
Cleveland and ‘Toledo, Ohio; Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania; Providence, Rhode Is- 
land; and Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

During the initial planning of the study 
it became evident to the investigator that 
the information desired could best be ob- 
tained through personal interviews with 
key officials in each of the cities. Corre- 
spondence on such a broad topic would 
soon become ponderous as well as time 
consuming. Also, it was felt that operating 
officials would find a mail study with its 
heavy correspondence to be an irritating 
obligation. Without exception, however, 
the officials were most cooperative in lenc- 
ing themselves to the rigid time schedule 
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of the investigator. The survey was con- 
ducted during a three-week period in 
March, 1956. 


Summary Findings 

History. Wilmington and Toledo share 
the honors of having the oldest continuous 
program of psychiatric testing of police 
applicants. Both began in 1938. In 1947 
Jacksonville instituted a program followed 
by Berkeley in 1949, Oakland in 1950, and 
New Orleans in 1952. In 1953 four cities 
instituted a program of psychiatric or psy- 
chological testing of police applicants. 
These cities were Pasadena, Philadelphia, 
Milwaukee, and Cleveland. In 1954 Los 
Angeles and Providence began their pro- 
grams and were followed in 1955 by 
Omaha. 

Type of Emotional Screening. Of the 
fourteen cities surveyed, ten employ a 
psychiatrist in their testing program. ‘Two 
cities employ a psychologist, and one city 
employs both a psychiatrist and a_psy- 
chologist. Three of the cities employing 
psychiatrists make use of paper-pencil 
projective tests in their screening process. 
The three cities using the services of a psy- 
chologist also employ paper-pencil pro- 
jective tests in their screening process. In 
each case where paper-pencil projective 
tests are used, the results of these tests are 
used as a basis for the interview which 
follows. 

In all fourteen programs the applicant 
is interviewed by the psychologist or psy- 
chiatrist. The interview varies in length 
from fifteen to thirty minutes. In those 
cities where projective tests are not used 
the short interview is the sole means of 
evaluation employed by the psychiatrist. 

In all but two cities the police depart- 
ment conducts character investigations of 
the applicants. ‘The information received 
by this investigation is available to the 
psychiatrist or psychologist in two cities 
and serves the purpose of providing im- 
portant data to guide the interviewer. In 
three cities the reports of the psychiatrist 
or psychologist are made available to the 
investigating officers. In these cities the 
character investigation serves as a check 
on the findings of the psychiatrist or psy- 


chologist. In the remaining cities the re- 
sults of the testing and character investiga- 
tion are given to the appointing authori- 
ties and there is no interchange of infor- 
mation. 

Selection of Applicants to be Screened. 
Psychiatric or psychological testing of all 
applicants following initial testing is the 
rule in all but four cities. In these cities 
only selected applicants are tested. These 
applicants are selected in the first city if, 
during the physical examination, the ex- 
amining physicians detect some emotional 
instability in response to their questions. 
In the second city, the head of the training 
school interviews the applicants and se- 
lects them for psychiatric interview if, in 
his opinion, they show signs of instability. 
More definite information is used for the 
selection for testing in the other two cities. 
The paper-pencil projective test results 
are used as indicators in one and the in- 
formation received from the character in- 
vestigation conducted by the police de- 
partment is used as a basis of selection in 
the other city. 

Place of Screening in Selection Program. 
With the exception of two cities, the psy- 
chiatric or psychological screening is con- 
ducted after the other phases of the selec- 
tion program have been completed. Thus, 
only the applicants in serious contention 
for employment are tested, effecting sav- 
ings both monetarily and in the time of 
the psychiatrist or psychologist. Some 
prior screening is accomplished in the two 
exceptions, also. One tests only those se- 
lected by the physician prior to the written 
examination; the other tests all applicants 
after they have passed a medical and 
fingerprint screening but prior to the writ- 
ten examination. 

Cost of Emotional Screening. The fol- 
lowing list indicates the reported costs of 
psychiatric or psychological testing per ap- 
plicant in each of the cities surveyed: 


Berkeley, California ............... Not reported 
Los Angeles, California .....................$15 
Oakland, California ...... $22.50 (two interviews) 
Pasadena, California... occsccccscousiccnaess $20 
New Haven, Connecticut 
Wilmington, Delaware ...No charge (State Men- 

tal Hospital) 


Jacksonville; Wlovida. .......0...6scesccscace ceded $5 
New Orleans, Louisiana .................... $10 
Omaalia;, NeD raha. 6 «5:6, s0\ cnc 3c0 ne nee weceanese $5 
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ICVEIAI GS VONIO © 5x55 5855 sic oo vi cteiel gia ecole Slerewiniwnl $5 
MOldO;, GORIO: orks oniclessivc ce siste sss Not reported 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania .................- $5 


Providence, Rhode Island ..No charge (Municipal 
Hospital personnel) 
.No charge (Psychiatrist 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin .. 
volunteers service) 


Review of Findings. Four cities have 
adopted procedures of technical review in 
the event of questionable cases or appeal. 
In the most elaborate of these the result of 
an appeal by the applicant of the findings 
of the psychiatrist is that the case is re- 
ferred to a panel of psychiatrists for re- 
testing. Another city refers appeals to a 
second psychiatrist. In two other cities the 
psychiatrist may conduct an additional in- 
terview with those applicants whose emo- 
tional stability is questionable. 

Questionable applicants may be em- 
ployed in two cities and the training 
sergeant is notified of the psychiatrist’s 
findings. He pays particular attention to 
the conduct of the applicant during train- 
ing and reports any instability to the 
proper authorities. In three cities the 
character investigation helps to validate 
the findings of the psychiatrist or psy- 
chologist. 

Problems. Major problems in the test- 
ing program were reported by four cities. 
With the first city the problems were two- 
fold. In 1950 officials objected to the 
amount of time needed for psychiatric 
review. To alleviate this situation a change 
was made whereby only selected applicants 
were interviewed by the psychiatrist. Dur- 
ing this period one applicant who had not 
been screened by the psychiatrist was em- 
ployed. After working a year and a half he 
suffered a mental breakdown and was hos- 
pitalized. Whether or not the breakdown 
could have been predicted by a psychiatric 
review is supposition. The result, how- 
ever, was that the original program of re- 
view of all applicants was reinstituted. 
The second problem in this city has to do 
with the report of the test findings. The 
only report made by the police surgeon 
consists of a numerical grade with no nar- 
rative or descriptive data. Such a report 
is of no use to the civil service staff as they 
have had no explanation as to its signifi- 
cance. 

The psychiatrist working for the second 
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city originally would recheck some of the 
rejected applicants at the city’s expense if 
the applicants so requested. In some in- 
stances, the psychiatrist would then change 
his opinion and recommend acceptance of 
the applicant. The civil service commis- 
sion became aware of the procedure and it 
was eliminated. 

The third city experienced an unsuc- 
cessful attempt at psychiatric review 
which resulted in the abandonment of the 
program for several years. It is probable 
that this first attempt at psychiatric review 
was unsuccessful due to the placing of the 
review within the regular selection pro- 
cedure. Applicants rejected during this 
period have the right of a formal appeal 
that could potentially become a case in 
a court of law. This fact was apparently 
stressed when instructing the psychiatrist. 
As a result, no applicants were rejected by 
the psychiatrist even though over 1500 ap- 
plicants were originally tested. ‘This prob- 
lem has since been eliminated as the psy- 
chiatric review is now conducted as a part 
of the final medical review after the certi- 
fication of three names to fill each posi- 
tion. This review is conducted under the 
auspices of the police department appar- 
ently without the knowledge of the civil 
service department. 

The fourth city’s problem arose from 
the fact that a panel of nine psychiatrists 
were used in the examinations. The results 
indicated that there was no standardiza- 
tion of technique or of interpretation of 
results. After two years the procedure was 
changed and only one psychiatrist was em- 
ployed to test all applicants. 

Other problems voiced by the officials 
contacted during the survey are as follows: 

Inasmuch as the city must rely upon his 
judgment some definite standards of se- 
lection should be established in hiring the 
psychiatrist or psychologist. Thus far, no 
specific standards have been established. 

The experience of testing thus far has 
been to eliminate the obviously unfit from 
employment. No criteria has been devel- 
oped to predict success on the job or to 
allow for a definite justifiable decision on 
the borderline cases. 

Many officials indicated a problem in 
obtaining definite decisions from the psy- 
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chiatrist or psychologist. Due to the lack 
of criteria, the psychiatrist or psychologist 
is often reluctant to say “yes” or “no.” 
This leads to confusion inasmuch as the 
reports are often wordy and in technical 
language. The result is that laymen are 
often required to make decisions regard- 
ing the rejection of an applicant for emo- 
tional reasons. 

When a _ psychiatrist or psychologist 
with a private practice is employed for 
this testing, applicants are scheduied to 
suit the convenience of the psychiatrist or 
psychologist, rather than the city. This has 
led to time lags and bottlenecks in the 
selection procedure. 


Conclusions 

The use of a psychiatrist or psychologist 
in the selection of police applicants is a 
relatively new and not too widespread 
technique. Those cities experimenting 
with the technique have reported success, 
although no scientific proof of this success 
is available. Theirs is merely an opinion 
that the use of a psychiatrist or psycholo- 
gist further validates the selection pro- 
gram by providing an additional qualifi- 
cation hurdle. Through the use of a 
screening of emotional makeup the police 
selection program is improved. The tech- 


nique is not considered to be a substitute. 


for any of the traditional selection proc- 
esses such as written intelligence and apti- 
tude tests, oral interviews, physical and 
agility examinations, fingerprint screening 
and character investigations. Rather, it is 
an additional tool. 

Thus far, the usage of a technique of 
emotional screening of police applicants 
has been from a negative point of view; 
i.e., it has been used to eliminate the emo- 
tionally unfit rather than to predict on- 
the-job success. The prediction of on-the- 
job success is a larger goal and a goal 
worth working toward. If this goal is to be 
accomplished, then there should be first an 
increased usage of the technique and 
second a standardization of technique. 

A standard selection procedure should 
contain six elements if it is to be complete. 
These elements are: Standard basic quali- 
fications; a written aptitude and intelli- 
gence test; an interview; a medical exami- 
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nation; a character investigation; and an 
evaluation of emotional stability. With 
the exception of the last portion of this 
program, that is the evaluation of emo- 
tional stability, little need be said here 
about the details of these elements. Basic 
qualifications, written examinations, inter- 
views, investigations and physical exami- 
nations are in common usage today. All 
that remains to be accomplished is the de- 
termination of standard specifications for 
each. 

The experience of the reporting cities 
indicates that a program of emotional 
evaluation should come after all other 
screening has been accomplished. In this 
position, the agency will be assured that 
only the applicants most likely to succeed 
will be evaluated, thus cutting expense 
and time loss. In addition, all available 
information, including test scores and in- 
vestigation reports can be at the disposal 
of the psychiatrist. 

Experience indicates that the actual eval- 
uation of emotional stability should con- 
sist of three parts. First, written psycho- 
logical tests of a projective nature should 
be administered to the applicant. When 
these have been scored and evaluated by a 
clinical psychologist, the complete report 
including all official information about the 
applicant should be forwarded to the psy- 
chiatrist. 

A psychiatric interview would be the 
second portion of the program. After the 
interview the psychiatrist would make his 
decision as to the stability of the appli- 
cant and so recommend to the appointing 
authority. 

The purpose of this selection program is 
to provide physically, mentally, and emo- 
tionally fit personnel for appointment as 
police officers. There should be little hesi- 
tation in the mind of the appointing au- 
thority as to eliminating from considera- 
tion the emotionally unfit persons. The 
psychiatrist should be required to render 
a definite opinion as to the suitability of 
the applicant just as is expected of the 
written, interview or medical portions of 
the selection procedure. While it admit- 
tedly is a difficult task to predict instabil- 
ity, the consequence of emotional outburst 

(Continued on page 235) 











Validating Selection Procedures for 
Interviewers and Claims Examiners 


Joseph Lev 





ARLY IN 1952, the New York State De- 
partment of Civil Service and the 
New York State Division of Employment 
jointly undertook a study to develop meth- 
ods for selection of employment interview- 
ers and claims examiners for the staff of 
the Employment Division. The study was 
to be experimental in nature. A variety of 
selection methods would be investigated 
for their validity in selecting these employ- 
ees, and the more useful combined into a 
total examination procedure. 

All aspects of the selection process 
would be investigated, including both 
minimum qualifications and test methods. 
The study was to be continuing in nature, 
with follow-up investigations to check test 
procedures after they had been tried in 
selecting candidates. 


The Original Study 


This study was based on a tryout of a 
number of tests of general ability on a 
large sample of employees of the Division 
of Employment. In all, 727 employees were 
tested. In addition to the test scores, in- 
formation was obtained regarding educa- 
tional attainment, age, length of service, 
and other elements in the personal back- 
ground of these employees. ‘The employees 
who were tested were at all levels—from 
employment interviewer and claims ex- 
aminer to manager. 

Table 1 shows the tests which were in- 





Table 1 
Tests INCLUDED IN THE ORIGINAL STUDY AND THEIR WEIGHTS IN THE PRESENT EXAMINATION 


@ Joseph Lev is Associate Personnel Technician, 
Examinations, New York State Department of 
Civil Service. This article is adapted from a paper 
presented at the 1956 Conference on Public Per- 
sonnel. Administration. 





cluded in the original experimental tryout. 
This table also contains the weights which 
were adopted for these tests in the actual 
examinations after the tryout. The weights 
were themselves determined on the basis of 
experimental results so as to make selec- 
tion efficient. 

In order to judge the usefulness of both 
the tests and the background elements for 
discrimination between the job perform- 
ance of employees, it was necessary to ob- 
tain measures of such performance and to 
study the relationship between the scores 
considered for use in the selection process 
and the measures of performance. In order 
to obtain measures of job performance, 
supervisors were asked to rank their sub- 
ordinates on the factors of quality and 
quantity of work. Personality factors were 
excluded from this ranking. Higher level 
supervisors were asked to rank subordi- 
nates at the two levels immediately below 
them; in this way two rankings were ob- 
tained for each employee. 

The ranking procedure just described 
was carried out for all employees in the 
Division of Employment, not merely for 
those in the sample. It was felt that in 








Test 





Vocabulary (30 items) «<5 <6sce. cise s 60.04 0 ve os oe 8 
Reading Comprehension (30 items)............... 
Quantitative Reasoning (30 items)................ 
Abstract Reasoning (30 items)................... 
Name and Number Checking (100 items).......... 
Miphabetszing (135 thems)... 6.6. so ccc ce awe ses 
Spatial Relations (30 items)...................... 
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this way a better base was provided for 
proper evaluation of the employees in the 
sample. The ranking procedure was se- 
lected rather than a procedure involving 
absolute judgment for two reasons. First, 
supervisors have different standards. What 
may seem like superior performance to 
one supervisor may seem mediocre to an- 
other. Since ranking procedure merely re- 
quires comparing one subordinate with 
another it is within the scope of a super- 
visor. The second justification for ranking 
is that this procedure eliminates the pos- 
sibility of ties for employees rated by the 
same supervisor. 

After all data on employees in the sam- 
ple were obtained, relationships were cal- 
culated between the tests and background 
elements considered for use in selection 
and the ratings in job performance. 

As a first step, elements making up the 
background of the employees were studied 
in order to establish minimum qualifica- 
tions for admission to the examination. 
This investigation did not yield any de- 
cisive results. It was not clear, for exam- 
ple, that persons with one type of educa- 
tional background were superior to those 
with another type of background. Follow- 
ing this investigation, the minimum re- 
quirements shown in the box in column 


two were adopted for Employment Inter- 


viewer. Similar requirements were adopted 
for Claims Examiner. The requirements 
do not specify any one kind of education, 
but do give an opportunity for college 
graduates to compete. 

The tests which were selected for use 
in the examination and their respective 
weights appear in Table 1. Some indica- 
tion of the success or validity of the test 
battery for employment interviewers and 
claims examiners appears in Table 2. 





MINIMUM QUALIFICATIONS FOR 
EMPLOYMENT INTERVIEWER 


A. Graduation from a recognized col- 
lege or university from a four-year 
course for which a bachelor’s degree 
is granted, 

OR 
B. (1) one year of specialized experi- 
ence, and 
(2) a total of six additional years in 
one or more of (a) office or busi- 
ness experience, (b) high school 
education, and (c) college edu- 
cation. 


SPECIALIZED EXPERIENCE must 
have been in (1) labor or industrial re- 
lations, public or private employment 
service, personnel administration or in 
(2) interviewing, classifying, or counsel- 
ing for vocational rehabilitation in the 
armed forces as the major portion of the 
duties in any single assignment. This 
experience must have involved, as a 
major portion of the duties, eliciting 
and analyzing information and making 
responsible face-to-face decisions with 
employers, employees, or the general 
public. NOT ACCEPTABLE SPE- 
CIALIZED EXPERIENCE: clerical ex- 
perience, social investigator, claims ad- 
juster, claims examiner, unemployment 
insurance claims clerk, adjustment clerk, 
claims clerk, complaint clerk, corre- 
spondence clerk, reception clerk, sales 
clerk, service desk clerk. 











Another measure of validity is obtained 
by comparing means of test scores of em- 
ployees in one grade with the correspond- 
ing means of test scores of employees in 
the next higher grade. This may be called 
“grade validity” as distinguished from 
“job performance validity” described pre- 
viously. 


Table 2 
EMPLOYMENT INTERVIEWERS AND CLAIMS EXAMINERS CLASSIFIED AS ABOVE OR BELOW THE 
MIDDLE OF THEIR GROUP IN WEIGHTED TOTAL SCORE AND IN JOB PERFORMANCE 








Employment Interviewers 


Claims Examiners 














Job Performance Job Performance 
Weighted Total 
Score Below Middle Above Middle Below Middle Above Middle 
Above Middle............ 36 52 17 30 
36 - 30 17 


Below Middle............ 52 
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Table 3 
MEANS OF SUBTEST SCORES OF EMPLOYEES IN SUCCESSIVE GRADES 











Interv. Sr. Interv. Claims Ex. Sr. Claims Ex. 

ASEAN 6 65:5 :550isore yy 019 nies wrs-oiwtans wee melee 16.8 18.8 15.8 20.5 
Reading Comprehension.................. 14.9 15.4 15.3 18.6 
Quantitative Reasoning................... 8.2 9.8 10.4 15:2 
Pbstract Reasoning «.. 0.6.5 oo ss cee se es 9.5 10.2 10.7 13.4 
Name and Number Checking.............. 51.0 50.9 53.9 58.5 
PURVES UNONINESo5) ohsPe yoo) «oh aile 6 glee Ateneo sn 71.8 73.0 73.1 77.9 

12.0 1333 12.4 17.1 
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Table 3 contains means of the subtest 
scores for interviewers compared with 
those for senior interviewers and for 
claims examiners compared with those for 
senior claims examiners. 

Inspection of Table 3 shows that for 
nearly all tests the senior group does bet- 
ter than the group in the lower grade 
level. The weights shown in Table 1 were 
developed on the basis of supervisory rank- 
ings rather than on the basis of the grade 
validity shown in Table 3. 


The Test on Human Relations 

After the 1952 study, the Civil Service 
Department developed a special test on 
human relations which consisted of 124 
items. These items were tried out by the 
Employment Division on an experimental 
group. Each of the 124 items was tested 
for its effectiveness in discriminating be- 
tween employees of varying ability. A test 
was made up of 80 items out of the 124, 
and was used in one examination. This 
trial showed the test to be useful. This 
test was, however, discontinued because of 
the difficulty in development of new items 
of the same kind. 


The Follow-Up on 1953 Appointees 


A follow-up on the 1952 validity study 
was made on 53 employees appointed to 


employment interviewer on the basis of 
the new examination. Supervisory ratings 
were obtained for these employees at the 
end of their probationary period. 

The following table shows the relation- 
ship between test scores and ratings for 
these appointees: 

The table states that among appointees 
in the top 14 of the group by test scores, 
all placed in the top % in job perform- 
ance. However, among those in the lowest 
4 by test scores, the majority placed in 
the lowest 14 in job performance. This is 
evidence that the test scores help predict 
job performance. 

The relationship shown in Table 4 has 
been used as a basis for setting pass marks 
in examinations for Employment Inter- 
viewer. When possible, the pass mark has 
been set sufficiently high to pass only can- 
didates equal in ability to the middle and 
high scoring thirds. We would like to set 
the pass mark high enough to pass only 
candidates equal in ability to the highest 
third shown in the Table, but this has 
not been possible because of the number 
of people needed. 





Curtailment in Range of Test Scores 
The relationship shown in Table 4 is 
based on candidates passing the new writ- 


Table 4 
APPOINTEES FROM NEW EMPLOYMENT INTERVIEWER EXAMINATION CLASSIFIED BY TEST 
SCORES AND SUPERVISORY RATINGS 








Position on Basis of 
Test Score 
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ten test, because only such persons are ap- 
pointed and are available for check on the 
validity of our test procedure. The range 
of test scores is thereby restricted, and the 
relationship between test scores and the 
criterion is made less significant than it 
would have been if all candidates, both 
those passing and those failing, could have 
been included in the follow-up study. It is 
interesting that so much relationship ap- 
pears in spite of this restriction in range 
of test scores. 

The same restriction in test scores ap- 
plies also to the validities indicated in 
Tables 2 and 3, because these are also 
based on persons who had passed entrance 
examinations. 





Further Developments 


Because of the fallibility of test scores 
used in selection and of ratings used as 
criteria, studies to improve both are being 
conducted. The Employment Division has 
developed a rating scale consisting of 
forced-choice questions, to be used by su- 
pervisors for job performance rating. It is 
thought that this scale will be useful for 
validating tests in the future. In addition, 
the Employment Division has experi- 
mented with several personality tests. 

Data have been obtained on a large 
number of new appointees. However, no 
work has been done to date on relating 
this information to scores on tests used in 
selection of personnel. 





Use of Emotional Screening in Selection of Police Applicants 


(Continued from page 231) 


by police officers is too grave a risk to 
justify the employment of men of doubt- 
ful stability. 

The third and final portion of the 
evaluation procedure would be retesting 
after a period of employment. The reason 
for this retesting is twofold. First, a deter- 
mination should be made as to the per- 
sonality modification, if any, of the police 
officer; and second, such retesting may 
provide important information as an aid 
in determining criteria to predict on-the- 
job success. 

As the results of the survey indicate, no 


evaluation of the personality of a police 
officer after several months or years of em- 
ployment is in existence today. ‘The police- 
man’s job is unusual in terms of psycho- 
logical pressures. Men are constantly being 
associated with the seamy side of life and 
they are given a uniform, gun, and con- 
siderable authority to wield over their 
fellow man. Whether or not these pres- 
sures have a negative effect on the per- 
sonality of the police officer is a subject 
of conjecture among police officials and 
educators. For this reason it is vital that 
this topic be scientifically explored. 











Reducing Sick Leave Abuse 





William A. Cunningham 





IKE MANY PUBLIC AGENCIES, a few years 
i, ago the Philadelphia Police De- 
partment was faced with an incredibly 
high sick leave rate. Under the then exist- 
ing system of medical “control,” which 
seemed to place a premium on extended 
absence even for minor ailments, the 
average sick leave usage per employee in 
1954 Was 16.6 man days. This obviously 
flagrant abuse of the sick leave privilege 
had to be curtailed, and in January, 1955, 
an entirely new policy and system of ad- 
ministrative control was instituted. 

As a result of the first two years of this 
new system of administrative control, the 
annual average sick leave usage per em- 
ployee was reduced to 6.4 days, a total 
decrease of 10.2 man days per employee. 
The net effects of this program were a 
reduction of more than $350,000 in yearly 
sick leave costs, and approximately 100 
more policemen were available each day 
during the year for street duty than in 
earlier years. 


New Policy Set and Records Kept 

The first step in attacking this problem 
was to remove from the city medical staff 
the authority to administer the program 
and to pinpoint the responsibility for the 
development and administration of a new 
program with the Police Department's 
Personnel Officer. When this was accom- 
plished, a new and far more rigid policy 
was evolved and the wheels were set in 
motion to effectuate the program. 

The new policy was communicated in a 
memorandum to all personnel explaining 
the new regulations, citing penalties for 
abuse, and soliciting the employees’ co- 
operation. Compliance with the changed 
system was almost instantaneous, probably 
due in great measure to the semi-military 
nature of the organization and its general 
adherence to orders. 

Because of the vast decentralization of 
the Department’s more than 5,000 full- 
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Assistant of the Philadelphia Board of Trade and 
Conventions. He was formerly the Personnel Offi- 
cer for the Philadelphia Police Department. 





time employees, a unit reporting system 
was developed whereby each of some 60 
units reported vital information to the 
Personnel Section on a daily basis. This 
individual information was then con- 
verted into master control data. 

With these daily records as a base, indi- 
vidual sick leave rosters were prepared for 
every employee, to which information was 
posted whenever reported by the units. 
This roster contained not only the date of 
absence, often the limit of sick leave 
records, but also the day of the week, tour 
of duty, reason for absence, vital medical 
information, investigative reports, and 
other pertinent information. The value of 
this record was that after the first few 
months under this program it was possible 
to determine an employee’s sick leave 
pattern by merely glancing at his roster. 
Through a colored tab technique, poten- 
tial abusers were segregated and subjected 
to early scrutiny. Immediately pinpointed 
were those who habitually took off on 
Fridays or Mondays in the summer 
months, those who were usually “ill” when 
scheduled to work from midnight to 8:00 
A.M. or on a special detail, those who pro- 
rated their annual allowance, those who 
ran the gamut of minor ailments (head- 
ache, sore throat, minor stomach ailment, 
virus, cold and over again) and various 
other types. 


Spot Investigations Made 
With the potentia] abusers isolated, the 
new program’s investigative activities were 
put into full effect on a selective basis. A 
small number of civilian investigators 
were employed to make spot visitations to 
the homes of suspected abusers. Their 
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function was merely to ascertain whether 
the employee had remained in his home as 
required by the new policy, whether he 
was confined to bed if the alleged reason 
for absence seemed to justify it, and 
whether the employee had been treated by 
a doctor as evidenced by a certificate when 
required by the policy. They were not to 
make any attempt to determine whether 
the employee was legitimately ill but were 
expected to report suspicion to higher 
authority. 


Abusers Disciplined 


Obviously, records analysis, investiga- 
tion, and other techniques could only be 
effective if the program was backed with 
disciplinary action in the event of certain 
abuse. In accordance with the announced 
policy and the Department’s disciplinary 
code, proven abusers were given im- 
mediate ten-day suspensions with loss of 
pay. Second offenders received 30-day sus- 
pensions, and third offenders were sub- 
ject to dismissal. 

It became apparent after the first few 
suspensions under this program that the 
swiftness, rigidity, and certainty of the sus- 
pension was the Department’s greatest 
deterrent to abuse. Previously flagrant 
violators noticeably became reluctant to 
take chances with the new system and 
their individual sick leave rates dipped 
greatly. This disciplinary action, coupled 
with the inconvenience to the abuser 
through the confinement requirement, 
were the “extras” which really put the 
necessary teeth in the program. 

Although individual abuse was a prime 
target in this program, unit abuse was also 
given continual attention. Ranking per- 
sonnel were made constantly aware of unit 
trends and ways of counteracting mass 
abuse. The Personnel Section periodically 
prepared and distributed charts and tables 


showing unit commanders the relative 
positions of their command’s sick leave 
rate. These charts also pinpointed units 
which should be subjected to immediate 
and forceful remedial action. For example, 
in the first four months of 1955, a go-man 
unit had the highest sick leave rate in the 
entire Department. For two weeks after 
the first charts were distributed, every 
member of this district who reported off 
sick was investigated on every day of 
absence, a somewhat unorthodox pro- 
cedure. Remarkably and almost unbelieve- 
ably, for a period of 56 consecutive work- 
ing days thereafter not a single day was 
lost due to sick leave in the entire district. 
Thereafter, this unit’s sick leave rate con- 
tinued at a level slightly below the de- 
partmental average. This experience indi- 
cated at least in an abusive situation of 
this type that policing type investigations, 
though frowned upon in some personnel 
circles, do produce effective results. 

Many other techniques too numerous to 
detail in the space allotted here were 
utilized with varying degrees of success. 
These included medical examinations for 
suspected abusers; utilization of a wide 
variety of analytical charts showing indi- 
vidual, unit, and departmental trends; 
warnings about possible withdrawal of the 
sick leave privilege; and many others. 


In Summary 


The experience of the Philadelphia 
Police Department certainly does not pro- 
vide a panacea for sick leave abuse. It does 
prove, however, that the implementation 
of time-honored techniques, coupled with 
a rigid policy, strictly enforced, and cer- 
tain disciplinary action where warranted, 
can produce exceptional results. Sick leave 
abuse is a very expensive business, and ad- 
ministrative officials must be willing to 
expend time and money to control it. 
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MPORTANT QUESTIONS of personnel policy and practice seldom yield “cut-and-dried” an- 
swers. The editors have posed the question below to several persons representing different 
points of view to give readers guidelines in formulating their own policies. 


The Question 


“Do you think it is a good policy to pay employees 
in cash for sick leave which they do not use?” 





Says JAMES H. GOODLET ... 
Personnel Director, City of Hialeah, Flor- 
ida. 


To those who wish to find out quickly 
without reading further what my opinion is 
to the question, “Do you think it is a good 
policy to pay employees in cash for sick leave 
which they do not use?”, I will answer with 
a simple “Yes.” ‘The following is for those 
who wish to know my reasoning in reaching 
such a conclusion. 

It has been often said that there is good and 
bad in everything and I believe this line of 
reasoning can be followed in answering this 


question. 

First, it is generally agreed that employees 
should be allowed a fair amount of leave 
with pay for unavoidable absence from work 
because of sickness. ‘Then, of course, comes 
the problem of controlling sick leave so that 
its usage wili not be abused. ‘This may be 
done by several methods, such as a rigid re- 
porting system, by the aid of a staff physician 
or by paying the employee in cash for unused 
sick leave. By paying the employee in cash 
you may bring up the problem that he may 
tend to endanger his own health and that of 
his fellow workers by continuing to work 
when he should be using his sick leave privi- 
lege but wishes to save it in order to receive 
extra pay. Such an employee by continuing to 
work is also not able to fully perform his 
duties, thus depriving the employer of the 
full services for which he pays and creates an 
extra burden on the other employees who 
must help carry his part of the work load. 
This employee may also be paid for unused 
leave that he may someday need. 


On the other hand, the paying of employees 
for unused sick leave will certainly reduce 
malingering and absenteeism. It rewards the 
conscientious employee who carefully guards 
his sick leave privilege and only uses it for 
the purpose for which it was intended. Adopt- 
ing such a policy will improve the employee- 
employer relationship and is of great advan- 
tage in recruitment of personnel. 

It is my opinion that the good in this case 
far exceeds the bad, therefore justifying my 
conclusion that the adoption of a policy of 
cash payment to employees for unused. sick 
leave is a definite advancement in the field 
of public personnel. 


Says 8S. G. HANSON ... 
General Manager, California State Em- 
ployees’ Association. 


Unquestionably, the busy public adminis- 
trator desires—and deserves—a direct answer 
to the question of sick credit payment in cash 
when such leave is not used. Unfortunately, 
there is none; there are nearly as many “ifs” 
and “buts” to obscure the problem as there 
are facets in any personnel program. ‘To be- 
gin, it might be helpful to make a broad defi- 
nition of sick leave with pay as: “A leave of 
absence because of illness during which the 
employer continues to provide the employee 
with income; usually the same amount paid 
for actual work.” Customarily, the period of 
payment is tied in with length of service. The 
total number of days to be credited for sick 
leave varies as does its accumulation. 

There are several methods by which an em- 
ployer may provide continuation of salary or 
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wages for an employee who is actually ill. The 
methods, however, are less important than the 
basic theories behind them. 

The first can be called the “strict insurance 
view.” Here, the employer might contract 
with an insurer (or he may serve as a self- 
carrier) to provide wage continuation up to a 
certain number of days for employees during 
periods of actual illness. For this insurance, 
he pays a rate determined by the carrier for 
each employee. Like Workmen's Compensa- 
tion coverage, the insurance carrier pays the 
employee’s salary during illness. Under this 
arrangement, if employees stay in good health 
(and therefore ineligible for a wage continua- 
tion), there is no refund of the premium paid; 
neither is there any accumulation of sick 
leave credits. Low absentee experience over a 
period of time can lower premium rates. How- 
ever, by this theory, a premium is merely paid 
to insure against wage loss for the employee 
only. If there is no loss, there is no refund. 

The second theory—that paid sick leave is a 
privilege—is somewhat similar to the strict in- 
surance view. Under this broader theory the 
employer provides paid sick leave when the 
employee: (1) is actually ill; (2) has been ex- 
posed to a contagious disease; (3) Is needed at 
home during the illness of a member of his 
immediate family, or (4) must attend the fu- 
neral of a member of his immediate family. 
‘The “privilege view” assumes that sick leave 
is not “a right”; that it may be used only un- 
der prescribed conditions relating to illness, 
and that an employee must meet the condi- 
tions to have use of the privilege. In some 
jurisdictions, and in some industries, an em- 
ployer may direct an employee to use sick 
leave, especially in cases in which the em- 
ployee appears to need medical care or has 
been exposed to contagious disease. 

Ordinarily, the employer who follows the 
privilege theory provides a fixed amount of 
sick leave allowance for each month’s work. 
Monthly allowances are, for the most part, 
cumulative. While most accumulations are 
limited to about a hundred or one hundred 
and fifty days, in some jurisdictions no ceil- 
ing is placed on the accumulation of | sick 
leave credit. 

The privilege concept differs from the in- 
surance view in that the former permits the 
employee to build up a bank of sick leave 
credits for use, possibly, during a prolonged 
illness and the use of sick leave is not too 
restrictive. 

The third approach to the paid sick leave 
problem may be called “the system of guaran- 


teed leave.” Under this arrangement, usually 


as a result of negotiation, fringe benefits are 
provided in the form of leaves either for va- 
cations or illness so that the employee re- 
ceives a fixed number of days off per year or 
the cash equivalent. To the extent of sick 
leave provided, the employee may take days 
off as a matter of right (as opposed to privi- 
lege); or, upon separation, or at the end of 
the year, he may take the cash equivalent of 
his unused sick leave. By and large, this type 
of sick leave is a salary or wage increment. 

Although the preceding paragraphs may 
recall the current phrase “If you aren’t con- 
fused by now, you haven’t been concentrating 
on what you're reading,” they will serve as a 
background for the more serious questions on 
sick leave. ‘These questions, in the order they 
are most frequently asked by personnel peo- 
ple, are: (1) Is it good policy to pay cash for 
unused sick leave? (2) Is it good policy to pro- 
vide compensation other than cash for the 
employee who doesn’t use his sick leave cred- 
its? (3) Does cash payment or other compensa- 
tion for sick leave not used actually reduce 
sick time? If it does, is the reduction sufficient 
to offset the amount paid? 

If the philosophy of sick leave is to provide 
wage continuation during actual illness, then 
any payment for sick leave not used is an in- 
consistency. Under the strict insurance view, 
no payment would be made; the employee 
who has not been ill has lost nothing; if he 
were ill, he was insured against wage loss. The 
insurance concept is more concerned over the 
experience tables than basic health problems 
or equity between the well and the sick em- 
ployee. 

The difference in service between the em- 
ployee who is never or is seldom ill and the 
employee who uses all of his sick leave credits 
under the privilege view presents a real prob- 
lem. It is difhcult not to take cognizance of 
the inequity that exists when one employee 
works a full 250 days for his $5000 and an- 
other works 230 days for the same income. 
The answer to this situation cannot be laid 
aside with a cash payment to the employee 
who maintained his health. Such a move 
would lead to sacrificing health in order to 
augment the income. However, there should 
be some form of compensation. One equitable 
solution might be to allow accumulated sick 
leave credits to be credited toward total serv- 
ice. Thus, the employee with one hundred 
and fifty days of unused sick leave might add 
these to his service record to increase his re- 
tirement allowance. This type of arrangement, 
of course, would not be advantageous to the 
employee whose only retirement program is 
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the OASI. But it would be of great value to 
an employee under other retirement systems 
and it would represent a recognition of full 
service. 

Undoubtedly, there are other ways of rec- 
ognizing the well employee who in the ca- 
reer service is probably in the majority. But 
care must be exercised to prevent employees 
from avoiding remedial health precautions in 
order to obtain additional annual compensa- 
tion. There may be value in recognizing good 
health formally in the promotional examina- 
tion procedure. 

Probably the least intelligent method of re- 
ducing sick leave is to pay cash for unused sick 
leave credits. Health problems are not cured 
by dollar applications. It would be far better 
to use the cash for a progressive medical pro- 
gram. The employer who pays cash for sick 
leave not used is probably ignoring the prob- 
lem. If he suspects that there is an abuse of 
sick leave, he should analyze the system he is 
using and make appropriate adjustments de- 
signed to discourage malingering. He should, 
above all, review carefully the personnel man- 
agement situation. Employees who work 
under conditions of good morale and good 
facilities will not stay away from work without 
a very good reason. If working conditions and 
morale are good, probably the presence of a 
compensation for unused sick leave would 
have little or no effect upon the sick leave 
rate. A premium could increase the morale, 
but it is doubtful if it would reduce time off 
for actual illness and still maintain a healthy 
labor force. 

Perhaps the real answer to the sick leave 
problem is essentially a medical and psycho- 
logical one and not an arithmetical one. Pro- 
fessional personnel people undoubtedly can 
sift out the elements of the problem and 
serve as the driving force in attaining a solu- 
tion to the problem of maintaining a healthy 
labor force which is absent only because of 
actual illness. This calls for a careful scrutiny 
of all the factors which cause job discontent 
or which are conducive to contracting physi- 
cal ailments. 


Says JOHN W. JACKSON ... 

Director, Minnesota Civil Service Depart- 

ment, 

My answer to this question is an unquali- 
fied “no.” 

Before answering this question so positively, 
I should say that I assume the proposition 
means payment upon resignation from the 
service, inasmuch as payment on any other 
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basis is not, in my opinion, payment for un- 
used sick leave but a bonus over and above 
salary. 

If one analyzes the development of the 
reasoning involved, the lunacy of the proposi- 
tion becomes rather clear. First we grant to 
the employee one day a month to be used in 
the event he becomes ill. ‘Then we imme- 
diately say to him, “Don’t spend this day and 
we'll pay you for it.” Do we say this in order 
to encourage him to show up for work even 
though he is desperately ill, or do we say it 
because we are afraid that he will stay home 
under the pretext of illness when in fact he 
is not sick at all? The rationale behind either 
alternative leaves me pretty cold. 

Such payments are ordinarily defended on 
one of two grounds: (1) that unused sick leave 
somehow constitutes a liability on the part of 
government to the employee, or (2) that the 
promise of such payments will discourage 
abuse of sick leave. 

Both arguments are, in my opinion, illogical. 
Sick leave was never intended as a right but 
only as a privilege. It is a protection against 
disaster, so to speak, in the same sense that an 
insurance policy is a protection against un- 
foreseen calamities. If the employee remains 
well, he is fortunate. If he becomes ill, he can 
look forward to a continuance of income for 
a stated period of time, thus relieving him of 
the nagging concern about the effect of a 
loss of income on his family. 

If I insure my home against loss by fire, 
I have no reason to expect that my premiums 
will be returned at the end of the year merely 
because my house fails to burn down. I have 
paid for the privilege of avoiding an eco- 
nomically unbearable calamity. Public em- 
ployees are not even required to pay for the 
privilege of receiving sick leave, which seems 
to me less, rather than more, reason for ex- 
pecting payment for unused leave. 

The second argument—that such payments 
help to discourage abuse of sick leave—may be 
true, although I have seen no proof that this is 
so. It has been my observation that the em- 
ployees using the greatest amounts of sick 
leave are ordinarily those who have no inten- 
tion of remaining in the labor market indefi- 
nitely anyway and are accordingly disinter- 
ested in large accumulations of such leave. 

Of greater import is the very real question 
of the purpose of sick leave. Governments, 
generally speaking, are much more generous 
than industry in this particular fringe benefit. 
Are we to assume that these payments are 
bonuses? If so, then we should approach the 
problem honestly and re-examine our salary 
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schedules. If we assume that they are rewards 
for refusing to take sick leave, then I think it 
is high time we scrutinized the administration 
of sick leave. Furthermore, we thereby penal- 
ize, in a sense, the employee who remains with 
the organization and pay off the employee who 
resigns. 

A case could be made, I suppose, for paying 
at the time of retirement as one means of 
recognition for long and faithful service, but 
I am unable to accept on any rational grounds 
the proposal that a resigning employee be paid 
for something which he did not really earn. 

Having said all this, | should also say that 
Minnesota, along with certain other jurisdic- 
tions, provides a variation of this practice by 
granting an additional half day of vacation 
per month after an employee has attained 
the maximum accrual of 100 days sick leave. 
The other half day goes into a special bank 
which may be drawn on only in the event of 
a long illness. 

While the distinction between this practice 
and payment in cash may seem academic, I 
believe there is one very real difference. Pay- 
ment in cash, which can be made only to an 
employee who is separating from the service, 
places the emphasis exactly where it does not 
belong, as it fails to reward the employee who 
remains with the organization. Adding sick 
leave in a special bank, on the other hand, 
will encourage retention in the service, which 
is our real aim. 

In considering all the factors, I am_ con- 
vinced that payment in cash for unused sick 
leave is a perversion of the general principle 
upon which sick leave is granted and a danger- 
ous practice. 


Says KENDALL LINGLE... 
Executive Vice President, Citizens Public 
Personnel Association, Chicago, Illinois, 


Payment of money to employees for all or 
part of unused sick leave allowance would 
seem most unwise. On this basis, why not pay 
cash for unused vacation allowance, for un- 
used rest periods, or for working the full work 
day? 

Such a plan of payment would seem to 
ignore the basic principle for establishing 
policies on authorized leaves of absence. What 
is perhaps even more serious, it is a substitute 
for positive administrative management and 
effective supervision, upon which one cannot 
place a substitute dollar value. 

Sick leave is a generally-accepted employee 
privilege provided so that permanent em- 
ployees will not suffer the hardship of loss 


of pay during illness, when expenses fre- 
quently “snowball.” 

Sick leave can be likened to a savings ac- 
count established as a repository for funds not 
used for current living but set aside for emer- 
gencies or to form the basis from which invest- 
ments can be made. Vacation, on the other 
hand, has become an employee right, which 
management has found is a benefit both to 
the employer and the employee. It gives the 
employee a chance to get away from the 
routines of his job and presumably to return 
refreshed, and thereby able to perform his 
duties more effectively. 

Vacation is usually scheduled in advance; 
while illness absence is most frequently un- 
expected. 

Since vacations are scheduled, work assign- 
ments can be planned around the vacation 
schedule, but illness absence can cause vary- 
ing degrees of work routine disruption re- 
sulting in increased work loads for those at 
work. 

Because of these basic differences between 
vacation and sick-leave allowances, they should 
not be treated alike. For example, vacations, 
except in unusual circumstances, should not be 
accruable for more than twelve months, but 
sick leave should be accruable for at least one 
hundred days and possibly longer. Without 
such accrual privilege, no provision can be 
made for serious or protracted illnesses. Op- 
portunity to accrue should also reduce 
employee desire to use up his annual. sick 
leave allowance, rather than to lose it by 
taking unwarranted time off. 

Adapting the TV show title, “Do You ‘Trust 
Your Wife?”, the underlying question is “Do 
You Trust Your Supervisors?” 

To give an extra vacation bonus or cash for 
a portion of unused sick leave as an incentive 
to employees not to take unnecessary sick 
leave is a “gimmick” substitute for a well- 
conceived and conducted employee absence 
program. Under such plans the employee still 
loses some of his sick leave privilege, but to 
grant an equivalent in bonus would defeat the 
purpose to save some time and, therefore, 
money for the employer. 

Cash payment upon separation for some 
portion of unused sick leave places sick leave 
in the same category as vacation leave and 
makes it a right rather than a privilege. It 
merely reduces the administrative problems 
and increases slightly the cost of separation 
in seeking means of inducing employees not 
to take sick leave when they are not ill. 

Such systems violate the privileges of pur- 
poseful sick leave. 
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There are, however, other “bonus” ideas 
which appear to have considerable merit. 
Administrative leave granted by the super- 
visor in recognition of attendance, perform- 
ance, initiative and willingness is one such 
device. Factual recognition of attendance and 
absence along with tardiness experience as a 
factor in salary advancement and in the selec- 
tion of employees for assignment and promo- 
tion is another bonus means of discouraging 
unnecessary use of illness absence. 

In both cases policies should set forth the 
criterion to be used, but each would provide 
the superior opportunity to give personal 
recognition to his employees subject to such 
standard policies. 

Home visitation, or at least a phone call, 
upon those reporting ill is also indicated. 
Home visits, properly conceived, staffed and 
directed, can be a very constructive service as 
well as employer benefit. For example, one 
agency had a new employee who did not 
report to work one day. A home visit by a 
departmental representative brought out that 
she was in a diabetic coma and would have 
died had the visit not been made. The em- 
ployee had not indicated she was diabetic for 
fear she would not be employed. 

Adherence to the obligations and require- 
ments of employment cannot be advanced 
solely by adding to the immediate bonuses 
conceived to make an employee a_ good 
employee. Bonuses initiated to give recogni- 
tion can all too soon change to privileges and 
then rights of employment. Management can 
also run out of additional incentive “gim- 
micks.” 

In the long run, there is no real substitute 
for sound and equitable management and 
supervision. There is no substitute for a com- 
mon understanding of the obligations as well 
as the rights and privileges of employment. 
Rewards and penalties both must be tools for 
effective administration. 

The extra ice cream cone should be for the 
boy who has done an extra service, not for 
the boy who has only done the minimum of 
what is generally expected of all boys at his 
age. Even ice cream cones lose their gastro- 
nomic incentive through overindulgence, and 
so do bonus “gimmicks”. 

Sick leave should remain a privilege avail- 
able when needed. If sufficient flexibility, to- 
gether with an accrual provision, is main- 
tained and the supervisor is given some 
latitude in the determination of when to au- 
thorize leave chargeable to illness, better em- 
ployee relations should result and a_ bonus 
system should not be necessary to induce em- 
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ployees to use sick leave for the purpose for 
which it is intended. 

There is no substitute for clearly defined 
policies on employee rights, privileges and 
obligations and certainly no simple alternative 
for effective managerial control and review 
of employee performance. This includes 
equitable use of all leaves and absence pro- 
visions. 


Says W. W. McDOUGALL ... 

Director of Personnel, State of Louisiana. 

Sick leave has always been considered by me 
as a privilege rather than a right. In a way, 
it is like hospitalization insurance, where you 
collect only if you need it with no rebate of 
premiums for healthy periods. Possibly, the 
prime advantage that healthy employees 
should enjoy in the use of sick leave is the 
right to accrue a substantial amount for more 
serious illnesses which anyone may have as 
they grow older. It seems that when such 
accrual provisions exist responsible employees 
should recognize this as an incentive or re- 
ward for not using sick leave unless it is abso- 
lutely warranted. 

Possibly, this opinion is based on the fact 
that to develop any system of payment for 
unused sick leave may be considered as a bribe 
to some to be fundamentally honest and for 
not being guilty of abusing this privilege. In 
my experience dependable employees do not 
abuse sick leave; and in other cases, it is 
usually noticeable and = correctable where 
proper controls have been established to keep 
track of individual leave accounts. 

In this jurisdiction, sick leave is earned by 
permanent employees at the rate of three 
weeks per year. This leave may be accumu- 
lated without limitation on the carryover 
from year to year. A physician’s certificate is 
required for sick leave in excess of five work- 
ing days, or for shorter periods of time at the 
discretion of the appointing authority. Per- 
manent employees may be advanced a total of 
twenty-two working days sick leave if they 
have used all accrued annual and sick leave 
to their credit. The rules require reimburse- 
ment for advanced sick leave upon termina- 
tion of the employee except where the 
separation was because of disability, death, 
retirement, or layoff. This leave system is 
probably equal to most public jurisdictions, 
and is better than most in private industry. 

We are very much interested in the control 
of sick leave in the State service as it repre- 
sents a very large expenditure of tax funds. 
We constantly remind agencies of the im- 
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portance of exercising controls to prevent 
abuses. We believe that a considerable reduc- 
tion has been realized in the total sick leave 
taken, and our audits show, for example, in 
seven agencies employing over 4,000 persons, 
the annual average per employee is six and 
one-half days. This, we feel, is within an 
acceptable range considering the varied levels 
and types of employees in this sample. 

With these favorable sick leave benefits and 
the equally attractive annual leave provisions 
usually available in the public service, it would 
hardly seem justified or equitable to reward 
employees for not using sick leave. In fact, 
taxpayers would undoubtedly be critical of 
additional adjustments favoring the public 
employee in this manner, and may feel the 
paternalistic approach has gone overboard and 
that public employees are given advantages 
far greater than those existing in private in- 
dustry. 

The economic factors of such a plan would 
also cause serious problems for budgetary 
officials. From an accounting standpoint, it 
would be most difficult, if not impossible, to 
determine the liabilities of an agency for 
unused sick leave to be converted or cashed 
in by the employees. Statisticians have never 
solved the bookkeeping problem which is 
present when considering the tremendous 
amounts owed for annual leave to employees 
in the public service which is frequently pay- 
able upon termination. 

In those jurisdictions which would consider 
the conversion of sick leave to cash payment 
or to accrued annual leave, my suggestion is to 
examine the existing leave plan. If the 
allowances are not equitable or competitive, 
adjust them. If the project is based on the 
idea that healthy people should be rewarded 
in this manner, use some other method to 
teach them appreciation for their state of well 
being. Furthermore, those jurisdictions should 
guard against encouraging employees to come 
to work to save their sick leave when they 
should stay home and get well. Finally, and 
this is a rugged outlook, it would seem far 
preferable to establish some drastic controls 
and disciplinary measures which will receive 
the right kind of respect with the type of em- 
ployees who would be guilty of such malinger- 
ing. 


Says C. L. RASMUSSEN ... 
Director of Personnel, Railroad Retirement 
Board. 
In order to view this question in proper 
perspective, it is first necessary to consider the 


basic objectives of a sick leave system. Sick 
leave is a privilege extended to employees. It 
permits continuity of income during sickness. 
As such, it is an important factor in the 
economic security of the employee. Positive 
results of this privilege are (1) improved em- 
ployee health, (2) an increase in morale and 
eficiency, and (3) improved management- 
employee relations. A sick leave system helps 
avoid the situation where an employee stays 
on the job to the detriment of both himself 
and his work, at the same time possibly en- 
dangering the health of his co-workers. 

One of the more persistently troublesome 
problems associated with sick leave is its abuse- 
malingering by a small percentage of em- 
ployees. The supervisor must search for a nice 
balance between liberality to the employee in 
real need of sick leave and prevention of 
abuse by the less responsible employee. Un- 
fortunately, many employees, particularly 
those with a short work history, come to 
regard sick leave as a right. They feel that 
such leave should be used as rapidly as it 
accrues. 

Various methods have been instituted in 
industry and in government to control sick 
leave abuse: visits by a staff nurse, accumula- 
tion of unused sick leave from year to year. 
waiting periods (non-payment for the initial 
day or days of illness), fractional payments for 
initial days, requirement of a doctor’s certifi- 
cate, single package systems (vacation and sick 
leave combined), etc. More recently, incentive 
controls have become popular. Employees are 
offered bonus vacation days for non-use of 
sick leave or, after a specified period of service, 
cash payment at the time of retirement or 
separation. Robert F. Wikle, writing in the 
January 1954 issue of Public Personnel Re- 
view, indicated favorable experience with 
incentive controls in Wayne County, Michi- 
gan. 

Four bills have been introduced in_ this 
session of Congress which would provide 
another version of incentive controls. They 
would credit unused sick leave, in full or in 
part, toward the computation of retirement 
annuities. At this writing there appears to be 
little chance of favorable action on these bills. 
To accept this approach as an effective deter- 
rent to sick leave abuse presumes a large de- 
gree of “retirement consciousness” on the part 
of the malingerer. This is unduly optimistic. 
Little such consciousness is observable among 
the most frequent users of sick leave, the 
lower-salaried employees with short work his- 
tories. 

Is it a sound approach, practically and 
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ethically, to offer rewards in the form of vaca- 
tion bonuses or cash for the non-use of sick 
leave? This question might be answered by 
asking: Is it proper to offer in advance a re- 
ward for integrity? Should you reward a pur- 
chasing agent for not accepting “kick-backs”’, 
or a police officer for not accepting bribes? 
In each case, the same principle is involved. 

Commenting on the use of sick leave, 
O. Glenn Stahl has stated: “As in other 
matters of personal integrity, a great deal de- 
pends upon the moral climate of the agency 
and the character of the supervision. For one 
thing, employees can be made to appreciate 
that sick leave is a form of insurance to be 
safeguarded when really needed, not a free- 
time privilege to be exploited to the hilt.” 

Certainly management, in its administration 
of a leave system, is responsible for informing 
the employee group of its interest in reason- 
able control. It must establish an appropriate 
environment for the exercise of responsibility 
and restraint by the individual employee. 
Along these lines, the U. S. General Services 
Administration has published a booklet, “Sick 
Leave—Your Hidden Bank Account.” As one 
approach in motivating employees toward the 
proper use of sick leave, we adapted this 
booklet for use in our agency, and distributed 
it to all employees. It was well received, and 
we believe it had its intended effect. 

In conclusion, and in direct answer to the 
subject question, I do not believe it wise to 
pay employees in cash for unused sick leave. 
I feel that it is ethically unsound to do so. I 
cannot reconcile such payment with the basic 
objectives of a sick leave system. While cash 
payment may be an effective “means” of re- 
ducing the use of sick leave, it is my opinion 
that the “end” does not justify such “means.” 
Other sound control methods can and should 
be more fully explored. 


Says HARRY C. REESE... 
Manager, Colorado State Cwwil Service Em- 
ployees’ Association, 


“Well, I’ve got the time coming, so I'll take 
it” seems to be an increasingly common atti- 
tude toward sick leave from the standpoint of 
the employee in public service. Somewhere 
along the line, the basic purpose of formal 
sick leave programs has become vague and 
fuzzy in the mind of some employees. 

Sick leave in public jurisdictions is a form 
of insurance. Its counterpart in private in- 
dustry is group insurance with premiums 
normally paid by the employer. Both _pro- 
grams are designed to give the employee a 
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reasonable feeling of security about illness and 
off-the-job accidents. 

Between the career employee and_ the 
temporary or short-term employee there seems 
to be a sharp difference in attitude toward sick 
leave. The former generally views it as a type 
of bank account to be used on the proverbial 
“rainy-day” basis; the latter as something due 
and coming whether there is sickness or not. 
There seems to be, too, a different outlook 
between the sexes on their right to use sick 
leave. 

Cash payment for unused sick leave would 
be generally aimed at curbing promiscuous 
use. Specifically, it would be aimed at curbing 
absenteeism among a normally small group of 
chronic users. Certainly, it would have no 
bearing on those individuals who have real 
need to use their sick leave under its original 
intent. 

The cost of such a program in relation to 
its effectiveness seems to me to be the major 
consideration. It is extremely doubtful that 
the cost of payment to all for unused sick 
leave compared to the cost of absenteeism for 
the chronic users could be justified to a legisla- 
tive body holding the purse strings or to the 
taxpayers footing the bill. 

The health angle is interesting with the 
overzealous employee subtly encouraged to 
appear on the job during a period of com- 
municable illness. Not only would he be en- 
dangering his own well-being, but also that of 
his fellow workers. 

Recently, we heard of an agency that used 
a chart to compute in days and dollars and 
cents the amount each individual employee 
had in his sick leave account. This seemed to 
provide tangible evidence that this benefit was 
of considerable worth as each monthly ac- 
cumulation was added. The days and dollars 
and cents computation, plus the general dis- 
play to all agency employees, resulted in a 
noticeable tapering off of nibbling at sick 
leave accumulation by the chronic users. 

There is a trend in public jurisdictions, fol- 
lowing that common in private industry, of 
paid or joint participation group insurance 
programs. If funds are to be used effectively 
in sick leave programs, perhaps a combination 
of group insurance and sick leave makes more 
sense in providing the employee with better 
security, a more tangible stake, and improved 
attitude toward sick leave and its use. 

Any benefit has its abuses. Normally these 
are by a small minority. The degree and ex- 
tent of the abuse poses an individual problem 
for each jurisdiction. Certainly there is need 
for continued experiments and ingenuity in 
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sick leave programs. However, cash payment 
for unused sick leave is a remedy of excessive 
cost in relation to the normal problem in 
most jurisdictions. 


Says FOSTER B. ROSER .. . 
Personnel Director, City of Philadelphia. 


One of the oldest fringe benefits in govern- 
ment is that of granting paid sick leave, or 
providing for the continuation of income to 
the government worker during periods of 
temporary non-occupational disability. Not 
only is it one of the oldest benefits, it is also 
one which has been so universally accepted 
that the government jurisdiction is a rarity 
wherein the practice has not been adopted. 
Oddly enough, the practice is one which, even 
today, is not commonly accepted by business 
and industry for their hourly rated employees. 
In contradistinction, it is interesting to note 
that during the last ten years the trend in 
government has been that of liberalizing sick 
leave policies by permitting greater or even 
unlimited accruals of earned sick leave. The 
question is now posed as to whether or not 
we should further expand the benefit by pay- 
ing employees in cash for sick leave which is 
earned but not used. 

Prior to being asked for an opinion on the 
subject under consideration, I would have 
stated that a review of the purpose of per- 
mitting earned but unused sick leave to be ac- 
cumulated was unnecessary. It is only neces- 
sary now that my observations be considered 
within a frame of reference. At the risk of be- 
ing considered old-fashioned, I am still of the 
belief that an accumulation of earned sick 
leave is for the sole purpose of having an in- 
surance fund to protect the employee when 
he is beset by either a prolonged period, or 
frequent instances, of legitimate illness. The 
vast majority of sick leave plans were designed 
to accomplish only that benefit. 

In considering the question, I think there 
are two facets of the typical sick leave policy 
which should be analyzed. These areas, which 
I feel need challenging, relate to (a) present 
unrealistic grants of permissible paid sick 
leave, and (b) abuse. 

It is my belief that the permissible paid sick 
leave provided for by most governmental ju- 
risdictions is unrealistic. I think it is excessive. 
Surveys of prevailing practice indicate allow- 
ances of from twelve to thirty days per year. 
I have never learned how such permissible 
grants were determined. Certainly they were 
not determined on the basis of need. I recall 
seeing a survey made in 1955, not restricted 


to governmental jurisdictions, which  indi- 
cated that the average sick leave taken by fe- 
male workers was 6.5 days per year, while 
that for male workers was 5.5 days per year. 
It seems elementary to say that permissible 
sick leave should be based on needs but such 
does not seem to be the case and administra- 
tors charged with the administration of sick 
leave policies would, I am sure, be extremely 
chagrined if the majority of their employees 
took all or most of the allowable sick leave 
granted to them. I can only conclude that gov- 
ernmental legislators or administrators re- 
sponsible for sick leave policies tended to be 
liberal, recognizing that the average employee 
would not be expected to utilize all of his 
permissible sick leave. It is for this latter rea- 
son that we find in certain governmental 
agencies that employees forfeit unused sick 
leave or can carry over in full or in part leave 
which they have not utilized. My first con- 
clusion, therefore, is that the employee has 
been consciously granted more sick leave than 
he is expected to use. 

While paid sick leave is one of the oldest 
established benefits, abuse of sick leave privi- 
leges is by no means a new issue. More and 
more articles are appearing in the literature 
concerning how to cope with abuse and what 
can be done to meet the problem. A well-ad- 
ministered sick leave policy at best is costly. 
Most of us will agree that, except for the 
record keeping aspects, our sick leave pro- 
grams are not well-administered. Most of us 
are willing to admit, too, that we can no 
longer ignore the prevalent practices of abuse 
with which we are contending. It is a rare ad- 
ministrator who can claim that his employees 
are not taking advantage of the sick leave pro- 
visions by using such leave for nearly every 
conceivable reason other than legitimate ill- 
ness. As a matter of fact, if there were no 
abuses involved and the use of sick leave was 
restricted to legitimate illness I question 
whether there would be any purpose or rea- 
son for this opinion to be written. 

Why then should we grant the proposed 
extra benefit? Is one of the primary reasons 
to urge the employee to take less sick leave? 
If so, we might ask ourselves why they should 
be urged. Or is the extra benefit designed to 
persuade employees to use less “sick” leave 
for improper reasons such as personal busi- 
ness, home activities, family illness, weddings, 
funerals, religious holidays, extra vacation, 
etc.? Perhaps we should ask ourselves why we 
permit these improper practices. Or are we 
offering the morally dishonest employee a 
substitute and thus freeing the administrator 
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from his responsibility? It could be rational- 
ized that by offering something really tempt- 
ing we get the employee to stop, in large de- 
gree, the practice of taking unwarranted 
leave in the guise of sick leave. 

If the premise of the proposal is not to re- 
ward employees to become honest, then let 
us explore other possible aspects of the pro- 
posed policy. Obviously the employee who is 
chronically ill or who continually abuses the 
use of his sick leave cannot benefit by the pro- 
posal. Also, if the employees as a group are 
ill too often the proposal is certainly no an- 
swer. Relief in the area of excessive legitimate 
illness lies with medical re-examinations re- 
sulting in required medical care and_ possibly 
leaves of absence without pay. Relief with 
respect to abuse is dependent upon estab- 
lished procedural and inspectional methods. 

The employee with a fine record for little 
or no absenteeism due to illness can be pe- 
nalized by the proposal should a_ protracted 
illness cause this employee to utilize most of 
his accumulated sick leave. Illness is no re- 
specter of the more from the less satisfactory 
employee and chance can catch up with the 
employee with a long record of little or no 
illness. ‘This employee would have run into 
“bad luck” insofar as the proposal is con- 
cerned. Who then would win?—the morally 
honest employee whom fate has smiled upon 
by permitting him to dodge illness. 

It may be reasoned that an employee who 
has used no sick leave for a stipulated pe- 
riod should be rewarded. Rewarded for what? 
For not being sick? Should he have been sick? 
We take every precautions to employ only 
those who are in good physical condition and 
to keep them that way after they are on the 
payroll. Pre- and post-employment medical 
examinations and health and welfare pro- 
grams including hospitalization, medical and 
surgical services are all provided to obtain 
maximum attendance and productivity from 
the working force. ‘Those precautions, paid 
for at the taxpayers’ expense, should, it would 
seem, be reflected in less absenteeism due to 
illness rather than in additional cost in the 
form of cash awards to employees. Stated in 
another manner, why should employees be 
paid a premium at the taxpayers’ expense 
simply for reporting to work when physically 
able? 


Says FRANK J. SCHULTE... 


Personnel Director and Chief Examiner, 
City of Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


The purpose of paid leave of absence, 
whether annual leave for recreation (vaca- 
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tion) purposes, on-the-job injury leave, or 
sick leave is to maintain the full pay check. 
Control of vacation and injury leave is sim- 
ple. Vacation leave is usually dependent upon 
time served. Injury leave is subject to medical 
surveillance; therefore—no problem. 

The control of sick leave, however, has been 
attempted by means of rules or mechanics 
which are pregnant with controversy. Almost 
without exception, rules provide for an an- 
nual credit of a given number of days leave. 
In most instances, unused credits may be ac- 
cumulated; in some jurisdictions there being 
no limit on the number of unused credits 
which can be banked. It is these, usually 
large, credits which are the target of em- 
ployees or their representatives. 

Does the employee have legitimate dollar 
or vacation equities in these credits? Before 
answering this question it is well to examine 
the manner in which these credits come into 
being. What are the justifications for a_ten- 
day annual credit in one jurisdiction, a_fif- 
teen-day credit in another and so on? How 
much time-off for illness or physical incapaci- 
tation should an employee be allowed? Or, is 
variability of sick leave eligibility valid? If 
the answers to these questions are not clear, 
then justification for fixed annual credits is 
not possible. And, if there is no justification 
for fixed annual credits, the whole fabric of 
claims for dollar or vacation equities fails. Re- 
stating the above, the annual sick leave credit 
is usually determined arbitrarily; it is non- 
objective. 

The reason for granting larger credits than 
most employees need is readily apparent. It 
is to help the employee who is the victim of 
prolonged illness or physical incapacitation. 
It stems from the desire to support a worthy 
employee with a full pay check during his 
time of need. So, we attempt to accomplish a 
worthy act by setting up rules and regulations 
which, in turn, require interpretations that 
often breed controversy. The literature on the 
control of sick leave is exhaustive in scope 
and more than ample, the catalog of abuses 
of sick leave extensive, and the validity of 
sick leave credit balances frequently suspect. 
Nevertheless, so long as there is no attempt 
to convert these credit balances into dollars 
or paid time-off, the effect of poor or inade- 
quate rule administration is not of too serious 
import. When, however, it is proposed to 
grant dollar or time-off equities in sick leave 
credits, the stage is set for a very costly per- 
sonnel operation. By creating such equities, 
the blanketing-in of many questionable cred- 
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PUBLIC PERSONNEL REVIEW 


its becomes automatic. We, thus, see the per- 
version of an idea. The idea of full pay check 
protection becomes submerged in the demand 
for a new fringe benefit. The need to succor 
the afflicted employee becomes the means ol 
extracting an attractive (to the employee) em- 
ployment termination bonus or an additional 
vacation. 

If we are to create equities in sick leave 
credits, the formula by which these credits are 
accumulated should be defensible. How _ is 
defense to be made of a ten-day annual credit 
in one jurisdiction as against a differing num- 
ber of days in another? 

The propensity for rule-writing has fre- 
quently been an unintended means of ob- 
scuring purpose, as is the attempt by rule- 
writing to find refuge from objective decision 
making. In the present consideration, the 
proper role of the department head has gen- 
erally been ignored. Who is best able to de- 
termine whether an_illness-stricken employee 
has merited a full pay check? Who has inti- 
mate knowledge of the work attitude and per- 
formance that constitute valid factors in the 
consideration of paid leave? The answer to 
both questions is: the department head. To 
create dollar or vacation equities in_ sick 


It’s Better To Have Tried .. . 


leave credits, however accumulated, inevitably 
means increased personal services costs without 
a compensating improvement in the quantity 
or quality of services rendered. Under such 
conditions better supervision to guard against 
costly, inaccurate reporting or cheating be- 
comes the more important and urgent. Thus, 
we find that refuge from the responsibility 
for alert surveillance cannot be found in rule 
or regulation. At some point in the personnel 
operation supervision must speak and have a 
deciding voice. In the area of sick leave ad- 
ministration, the supervisory voice can be 
heard on the side of real personal need that 
merits help. If the voice is silenced or re- 
pressed, unnecessary and unwarranted costs 
will, likely, result. All too often, we fail to 
capitalize upon supervision’s intimate knowl- 
edge of specific situations. 

Today fringe benefits are popular devices 
for increasing wages. Frequently, the reason 
for this popularity is the difficulty of accu- 
rately measuring fringe benefit costs. Cost es- 
timates have the faculty of ballooning with ac- 
tual experience. In view of their doubtful 
basic validity, there appears to be no warrant 
for the creation of dollar or vacation equities 
in unused sick leave credits. 


Every employee should have the Freedom to Fail, for he who conscien- 
tiously strives to develop better procedures in the fulfillment of a job, and 
fails, has achieved far greater progress than he who endeavors to do nothing 
and succeeds. Only through bold new approaches in the problems that face 
all of us, can progress be made.—Human Resources Program, Memorandum 
No. 6, Veterans Administration Hospital, Spokane, Washington, October, 


1956. 
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RATING TRAINING AND EXPERIENCE 
Selected References 


Adkins, Dorothy C. 
Rating training and experience. /n Flanagan, John C., Major developments in 
examining methods. Chicago, Civil service assembly of the United States and 
Canada, 1950. 24 pp. (Personnel administration reports no. 50: 
95 504 
Feels that there have been too few validity studies of rating of education and experi- 
ence, and that even the most elaborate systems of translating judgments into numerical 
scores may lack objectivity. 


Adkins, Dorothy C. 
Selecting public employees. Public personnel review, vol. 17, no. 4, October 1956, 
pp- 259-267. 
Discusses rating of training and experience as well as other examining devises. Ques- 
tions predictive validity of this technique, and is dubious about reliability of the rating 
procedure. 


Bean, Kenneth L. 
When should an unassembled examination be used? Public personnel review, 
vol. g, no. 2, April 1948, pp. 88-92. 
Examines methods generally used in rating training and experience, and their validity 
as selection device. Points out conditions under which unassembled examinations should 
and should not be used. 


Beers, Fred S. 
Basic assumptions in evaluation. Personnel administration, vol. 9g, no. 5, May 
1947, PP. 1-3- 
Part I. Evaluating education and experience. 
Uncovers postulates basic to rating training and experience, and evaluates their impli- 
cations. 
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Burke, Laverne K. and Erwin K. ‘Taylor. 
Rating training and experience. Journal of applied psychology, vol. 34, no. 6, 
December 1950, pp. 381-383. 
Describes simple, mechanical technique used by Army in re-evaluating officers and 


suggests that it may be of value to merit systems in saving time and providing better 
evaluations. 


Fossett, Roy E. 
Practical problems in rating training and experience. Public personnel review, 
vol. 14, no. 1, January, 1953, pp. 18-23. 
Inquires into actual process of rating training and experience and points out some of 


the practical problems and questions which are the daily lot of the examiner, especially in 
the smaller jurisdictions. 


Fossett, Roy E. 
Some basic assumptions in evaluating education. Public personnel review, vol. 
15, nO. 1, January 1954, pp. 27-32. 
Considers educational segment of an applicant’s background and indicates certain 
assumptions which can be applied in situations requiring the use of unassembled ex- 
aminations to compare education qualifications. 


Hawthorne, Joseph W. 
Progress in methods of personnel selection. Public personnel review, vol. 3, no. 1, 
January 1942, pp. 11-19. 
Improved scientific methods of rating training and experience in use by civil service 
agencies. 


Lehman, W. P. 
Examination processes preliminary to rating. Personnel administration, vol. 9, 
no. 5, May 1947, pp. 4-6, 40. 
Part II. Evaluating education and experience. 
Describes first three or four steps in examining through the evaluation of training and 
experience. 


McCoy, W. Arthur. 
Improving the rating of training and experience. Public personnel review, vol. 8, 
no. 2, April 1947, pp. 72-78. 
Presents rating principles and techniques employed by the U.S. Civil Service Commis- 
sion and discusses current trends in rating. 


Mandell, Milton M. 
The qualifications investigation; a tool for improving executive selection. Person- 
nel, vol. 28, no. 5, March 1952, pp. 387-390. 
Analyzes the basic principles and procedures of the qualifications investigation, a 
method of collecting information concerning a man’s ability and personality from his 
supervisors, colleagues, and subordinates. 
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Mosel, James N. 
The validity of rational ratings on experience and training. Personnel psy- 
chology, vol. 5, no. 1, Spring 1952, pp. 1-10. 

An investigation of the validity of ratings based on work histories submitted at the 
time of application for employment in the federal government (Form 57). When cor- 
related with later supervisory evaluations of job performance, a significant relationship 
was found in only two of 13 trades investigated. 


Mosier, Charles I. 
Rating of training and experience in public personnel selection. Educational and 
psychological measurement, vol. 6, no. 3, Autumn 1946, pp. 313-329. 
Emphasizes record of experience as a tool for predicting success in particular positions, 
and rating process as an auxiliary tool rather than as chief basis of selection includes 
problems and methods used, and rating for supervisory and administrative positions. 


Pockrass, Jack H. 
Rating training and experience in merit system selection. Public personnel re- 
view, vol. 2, no. 3, July 1941, pp. 211-222. 
Discusses uses of rating scales, factors to be considered in formulation of scales, and 
special problems arising in evaluating education and experience. 


Pollock, Ross. 
Guides for rating training and experience. Washington, U.S. Civil service com- 
mission, 1955-5 pp: 


Lists 26 rating guides which can be used to rate training and experience records. 


Pollock, Ross. 
Rating methods. Personnel administration, vol. 9, no. 5, May 1947, pp. 7-12, 28. 
Part III. Evaluating education and experience. 
Three methods for the rating of training and experience used by the federal civil serv- 
ice, problems in preparing rating schedules, and analysis of actual operations in their use. 


Powell, Norman J. 
Personnel administration in government. Englewood Cliffs, N. J., Prentice-Hall, 
inc., 1956, pp. 258-264. 
Answers questions on what the training and experience requirement is to be, weight to 
be given to the test, and how test is to be rated. 


Stanley, David T. 
The objective evaluation of experience. Personnel administration, vol. 1, no. 8, 
April 1939, pp. 6-9. 
Principles and techniques of experience evaluation and its use as a selection tool by 
civil service agencies. 


U.S. Civil service commission. 
Improving employment reference checks; guides for the construction and use of 
mail reference questionnaires (vouchers) to obtain employment information on 
job applicants, by Eva Stunkel, Sara M. Heitman, and Isabel S. Davidoff. Wash- 
ington, U.S. Govt. print. off., 1955. 85 pp. (Personnel methods series no. 1) 
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U.S. Civil service commission. 
Rating training and experience of job applicants. Washington, 1953. 55 pp. (A 
Test development program) 
Draft of a report exploring the theory underlying the process of rating training and 
experience in civil service examinations. 


U.S. Civil service commission. Standards division. 
Summary report on examination standards. Washington, 1954. 20 pp. 


Summarizes work done for the Examination Specifications project of the Quality Ex- 
amining Program. Includes methods used to secure information, the preparation of 
examination specifications, and suggestions for rating the unassembled test. 


U.S. Civil service commission. Standards division. Trades and crafts section. 


New rating procedure for use in rating education, experience and training. Wash- 
ington, 1956. 12 pp. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


WORK AND ITS DISCONTENTS, THE CULT OF 
EFFICIENCY IN AMERICA. By Daniel Bell. 
Boston, Mass., Beacon Press, 1956. 56 pp. 


Reviewer 
Kenneth Mulligan 


Pay Systems Section 
U.S Civil Service Commission 


As is frequently so about sub-titles, the one 
Mr. Bell uses for this book tells as much, if 
not more, than the title does. While he ranges 
widely over the subject of “Work and Its Dis- 
contents,” his discussion develops point and 
vigor when it is focussed on “The Cult of Ef- 
ficiency in America.” 

Mr. Bell, labor editor of Fortune magazine, 
refers to his book as notes, reflections, asides, 
etc., and from its size and casual organization, 
it is well characterized in this fashion. Careful 
review of the subjects covered and_ points 
made, however, shows direction and cohesion. 

At the beginning, in answer to the question 
“What then is the nature of work in the life 
of present day America?”’, the author lays 
groundwork by positing three imperatives or 
“technologics,” as he calls them, which in- 
fluence the shape work takes today. The first 
of these is size—the huge concentration of 
fixed capital and labor created because labor 
is brought to a central point to accomplish 
work, rather than bringing the work to the 
worker. The next is the tyranny of time—with 
the symptoms of schedule, time-study, work 
standards—all attributed, somewhat unfairly, 
to Frederick W. ‘Taylor, who is our villian, if 
we have one. He is also responsible for the 
accentuation of the division of work, which 
then requires coordination, and which then 


results in our third imperative—the need for a 
coordinating hierarchy. 

The author then critically comments on two 
of the sacred cows of modern management— 
time-study and “human relations.” His criti- 
cism of time-study is clever and refreshing, 
though not as extensive as that made by 
William Gomberg, to whom he refers. His 
principal objection to the “human relations” 
school is its tendency to discount money moti- 
vation. He asks, pointedly “why else would 
people submit themselves to such a work en- 
vironment?” 

That work, as organized in our present so- 
ciety, is in itself disagreeable is demonstrated, 
according to the author, in the many socially 
approved evasions of work. Escape from man- 
ual work through ownership aspirations, or 
through sometimes pathetic efforts to “pro- 
fessionalize” are examples. The dream of “‘lei- 
sure” time, and the ennoblement of leisure 
time pursuits are pertinent. The use of leisure 
time for the pursuit of “do-it-yourself” arts 
and crafts indicates that while today’s work is 
unattractive, creative work is not. Bell strongly 
implies an unavoidable conflict between mod- 
ern industrial efficiency and work satisfaction. 

This is all background for a brief discussion 
of automation as a possible salvation. Automa- 
tion might free industry from the need for a 
large labor market and permit flexibility of 
location. Accent on teamwork rather than in- 
dividual contribution, and lack of worker con- 
tribution to pace and schedule, might dimin- 
ish the importance of the clock and_ the 
hierarchy. 

The book is reflective, stimulating, and 
modest in its claims and in its demands on 
the reader. It is recommended to the person- 
nel manager for its sometimes probing com- 
ment on the larger scene. 
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BOOK AND PAMPHLET NOTES 











TOWARD THE COMPARATIVE STUDY OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. William J. Siffin, editor. De- 
partment of Government, Indiana University, 1957. 331 pp- $3-25- 

Dissatisfied with the traditional approach to the comparative study of public administration, 
the Indiana University Department of Government held a seminar in the spring of 1956 in an 
attempt to find a new framework for more truly comparative studies. This volume is the out- 
growth of that seminar. In an introductory essay on the development of comparative study, 
William J. Siffin proposes that the traditional methods of study have tended to be culture- 
bound, formalistic in the sense of neglecting the informal socio-cultural context of public 
administration, and descriptive rather than analytic. Recent administrative experience in un- 
derdeveloped areas and the broadening of international communication have stimulated the de- 
velopment of new tools and concepts in the field of political science generally. Here the at- 
tempt is made to develop an extensive, broad-gauge conceptual framework for comparative 
administration. The entire first section is devoted to a methodological treatise developing a 
typology for inter-cultural, comparative studies. The second section is devoted to a series of gen- 
erally parallel studies of particular administrative systems. The informative case studies repre- 
sent a variety of systems (Egypt, Bolivia, The Philippines, ‘Turkey, France, and Thailand), in- 
cluding both “Western” and “non-Western” types. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND ADMINISTRATION OF IOWA. Russell M. Ross. Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany, New York, 1957. 382 pp. $7.00. 

This is the tenth volume in the American Commonwealth Series of parallel studies on the 
government and administration of individual states. It presents the first comprehensive study 
of Iowa government and administration to be made in 4o years. The author, professor in 
charge of public administration at the State University of Iowa, is well qualified by his years 
of experience in state and municipal affairs. He provides a competent, professional description 
of all aspects of state government, including a full history of each of the state agencies and a de- 
tailed report of the present organization and functioning. A special chapter describes the 
state personnel organization, and its division into three distinct personnel administrations. 
(Previous volumes in the series include reports on government and administration of Wyo- 
ming, New York, Mississippi, Florida, North Carolina, Georgia, Delaware, Ohio, and New 
Jersey). 


ASSESSING AND REPORTING TRAINING NEEDS AND PROGRESS. U.S. Civil Service Commission. 
Personnel Methods Series No. 3. U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 24, D. C., 1956. 
77 PP- 3°¢- 

A practical, how-to-do-it booklet for agency training officers and others involved in employee 
training activities. The booklet is specifically designed to help agency officers meet the require- 
ments of the Presidential Directive on Training, issued in 1955. It gives concrete suggestions 
for carrying out the requirements of the directive, a periodic “inventory of training needs and 
of progress in meeting them.” The booklet begins with the basic question, “What is training?” 
From a thorough analysis of the meaning of training, it carries through with practical sugges- 
tions for analyzing and identifying training needs, developing a program for meeting those 
needs, and ways and means of evaluating the effectiveness of the program. A supplement to the 
text itself provides sample forms for evaluation of training, guides for on-and-off-the-job train- 
ing, analyses of scope and goals of the program, and, finally, some samples of actual inter- and 
intra-departmental reports on the training program. 


FACTORS IN EFFECTIVE ADMINISTRATION. Charles E. Summer, Jr. Graduate School of Business, 
Columbia University, New York 27, New York. 286 pp. $3.25. 

The increasing size and complexity of contemporary society have created a new field of study 
—administration. This volume sets out to define the general field of administration—what it is, 
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what factors are involved in effective administration, and how we can design programs for train- 
ing and developing the prospective administrator. Twenty leading university departments of 
business and public administration contributed their ideas and information to the book. ‘The 
ideas here condensed and synthesized come from men who combine practical experience in the 
field of administration with the educator’s systematic study of the problem. The book compiles 
the information obtained through written and oral communication on 87 courses in the leading 
universities of this country. All courses included were in the general field of administration; 
those oriented toward particular functions or operations were excluded. One principal thesis 
of the volume is that administration requires more than knowledge; it also requires certain 
skills or abilities, and certain attitudes. Which skills and which attitudes may still be part of the 
debatable, but there is wide agreement that the administrative field demands something in both 
areas. ‘The volume has, therefore, been divided into three sections: knowledge factors, attitudi- 
nal factors, and ability factors. It reviews the thinking of the major universities, in their course 
preparation and presentation, in these three areas. A summary chapter lists the author’s con- 
clusions and raises some questions for future thought and study. 


GRASS ROOTS. Roscoe C. Martin. University of Alabama Press, University, Alabama, 1957. 103 
pp: $2.50. 

A provocative series of essays questioning the American myth that the grass roots are an in- 
fallible source of democratic activity. Mr. Martin traces the grass roots concept to its Jeffer- 
sonian origin, then follows Jefferson’s democratic ideal into the small, independent, agrarian 
community. ‘There he examines the grass roots of “little government’—the rural townships, 
lesser county units, small special districts. He finds neither democratic virtue nor efficient ad- 
ministration. If seen realistically, Mr. Martin claims, “little government” is decidedly ama- 
teur, highly personal and casual, often ruthlessly political. Further, the “little governments” 
tend to concern themselves with issues too insignificant to engage the general interest of the 
community—one of the first prerequisites for democracy. ‘The author concludes that the grass 
roots philosophy is arn outmoded one, based on inadequate observation of small, local govern- 
ment. The solution he sees is not to defend rural government out of loyalty to the myth, but 
to build community respect for, and interest and participation in, “big government.” “If there 
is no worthwhile polity except one democratic in spirit, there is no vigorous democracy except 
one administratively effective.” There is no reason why “big government” can’t be both effective 
and democratic. 


NEW ANSWERS TO THE FATIGUE PROBLEM. Adelaide K. Bullen. University of Florida Press, 
Gainesville, Florida, 1956. 176 pp. $4.50. 

Mrs. Bullen is a member of the staff at the Fatigue Laboratory of Harvard’s Graduate School 
of Business Administration. For the last two years she has been assigned the task of initiat- 
ing and directing research on nervous and mental fatigue. This book reports the original re- 
search on nervous and mental fatigue in three different situations—office, factory, and labora- 
tory. The research is based on a classification of seven distinct body-types, which are defined 
and graphically illustrated for the reader. The responses and reactions of specific body-types 
were studied, observed, and finally tested in laboratory experiments. Tests, charts, and graphs 
show similarities and differences in the behavior of the body-types in a variety of work situa- 
tions. The author presents some tentative answers to the problem of tension and fatigue in 
particular kinds of people, on particular kinds of jobs. The complete presentation is in an 
easy-to-read style aimed not at the specialist but at the layman interested in personnel work, 
placement, job counseling, industrial relations, and allied fields. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS IDEAS IN ACTION. Allen H. Center. McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York 
36, New York, 1957. 327 pp. $5.00. 

In the last five years, public relations have become the focus of more and more attention in 
both private industry and public agencies. It has come to be an accepted truism that wherever 
you are, whatever you do, you have a public, an audience, a community of people specifically 
interested in you and the fruit of your work, whether that be a product or a service. This is a 
book designed for the person, in any situation in which public favor and good will are needed, 
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who has no special training in public relations. It contains 500 tested public relations programs 
and techniques—a virtual compendium of ideas—which have been used in a variety of settings 
and situations. Divided into chapters according to audiences and problems, it has made the 
task of finding ideas for any special area quick and easy. One section covers an area of public 
relations often forgotten—public relations among employees. It describes several successful 
projects designed to increase productivity through strengthening morale, creating esprit de 
corps, increasing participation and improving communication. In addition to a more general 
chapter on public relations in the community, of special interest to people in public agencies 
is a chapter called “Public Relations at Large—for the Greater Good.” It describes a series of 
public relations projects in public utilities, for health and safety programs, for police personnel 
in a Texas jurisdiction, and many others. The book has been carefully edited to provide both 
condensed and readable synopses of the programs. 


INTEGRATION POLICIES AND PROBLEMS IN MERGERS AND ACQUISITIONS. Financial Management 
Series, No. 113, American Management Association, Inc., New York, 1957. 67 pp. 


Although it is specifically written for the management of large corporations facing the prob- 
lem of integrating newly acquired units, this pamphlet deals with problems commonly faced in 
the merging of any two, distinct, organizational structures. A section on organizational princi- 
ples discusses centralization versus decentralization of control. The author compares decentrali- 
zation to the federal principle in government, which provides for autonomous units with 
closer, better control of both performance and objectives. Of special interest is the section de- 
voted to problems of integrating personnel. Three essays deal with the tasks of integrating 
management personnel; harmonizing personnel policies; and selling the merger to the person- 
nel themselves. The authors, all top-level men in large corporations, have many cautions to 
list: Good management is the key to success; a successful merger perpetuates the good man- 
agement in both organizations. For the men on the line, the most important task is dispelling 
fears and suspicions, often unspoken. In selling the idea of a merger, you are selling an in- 
tangible; this requires good communication. (Silence is a form of communication, too; it says, 
I don’t want to tell you anything). Most important, the authors contend, is the realization that 
everyone, from top-level to lowest levels, has the right to know why there is a merger, what is 
wanted from the merger, the history of each organization, and what the new organizational 


structure will be. 
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Thanks to Our Abstracters 

HE Epirors of Public Personnel Re- 
| ieee would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to thank those who have con- 
tributed to the Personnel Literature Sec- 
tion during our 1957 publishing year. 
Their contributions assist our readers in 
keeping abreast of the current literature 
in the public personnel field. 











1957 PPA Abstracters 


The following members of the Public Per- 
sonnel Association have accepted the editor’s 
invitation to serve as abstracters of articles for 
the ‘Personnel Literature” section of Public 
Personnel Review in 1957. 


Fred R. Alleman, New Jersey State Depart- 
ment of Civil Service, Trenton, New Jersey 
(Retired) 

Henry E. Allanson, Jr., Personnel Services Of- 
ficer, U. S. Department of the Interior, Con- 
solidated Services, Portland, Oregon 


Harold N. Baxter, Personnel Technician, City 
Service Commission, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Henry E. Hall, Senior Test Technician, Texas 
Merit System Council, Austin, Texas 


Robert A. Earle, Personnel Director, Fort Lau- 
derdale, Florida 


H. F. Goss, Classification Officer, Civil Service 
Commission, ‘Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


Gardiner B. Parker, Personnel Director, Pen- 
sacola, Florida 


Jane Pugh, Supervising Examiner, Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, Chicago, Illinois 


Charles J. Setzer, Jr., Assistant Personnel Ex- 
aminer, Bureau of Examinations, New York 
City Department of Personnel, New York, 
New York 


abstracts 


of current 
articles 





William G. Waggoner, Employee Relations 
Officer, U. S. Bureau of Reclamation, Sacra- 
mento, California 


Janet L. Ward, Personnel Technician HU, 
Washington State Personnel Board, Seattle, 
Washington 


John R. Wheatley, Wage and Classification 
Office, U. S. Naval Training Center, Great 
Lakes, Illinois 


Mrs. Eve K. Williams, Payroll and Personnel, 
Department of Libraries, Miami, Florida 


Administration 


Personnel Administration Must Be a Career, 
Not a Catch-All. Jules M. Graybard. Office 
Management. March 15, 1957 (Yearbook Is- 
sue). 


One of the most serious defects of modern 
industrial organization is its lack of clearly 
formulated and specific objectives. Too many 
managements operate on a day-to-day basis 
and do not make any effort to spell out the 
principles of organizational policy. This lack 
of definition of objectives is more critical to 
the personnel administrator than to the other 
major executives since the personnel adminis- 
trator deals mostly with the relatively intangi- 
ble aspects of industrial management: the 
constantly changing roles of human beings, 
their skills, their attitudes, and their willing- 
ness to produce. The objectives of some major 
organizational activities are almost self-evi- 
dent: the sales managers, the controllers, and 
the plant superintendents are seldom threat: 
ened by the empire builder or the ‘‘pass-the- 
buck” executive in charge of some other func- 
tion. However, the personnel administrator 
frequently finds himself the target of these 
two types of executives. A clear definition of 
the precise duty of the personnel division 
could provide a sound defense. The personnel 
administrator should insist upon a clear de- 
termination of responsibility for the carrying 
out of each personnel function. He performs 
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a staff function basically, and should not as- 
sume the personnel duties of the first-line su- 
pervisor. Ihe satisfactory settlement of ques- 
tions involving human relationships is as 
much a part of supervisory responsibility as 
is the task of meeting deadlines in the day’s 
production quota. Initially it is the super- 
visor who should handle the problems of late- 
ness, absenteeism, or any other problem based 
on day-to-day human relationships. It is only 
when it is quite clear that the supervisor’s 
skills are inadequate that the personnel divi- 
sion should become involved in a situation. 
The personnel administrator who has a clearly 
defined staff status will perform little of the 
line supervisor’s duty and will properly de- 
vote his attention to keeping up with gen- 
eral trends in industry, providing department 
heads with controls by which they can meas- 
ure competitive departmental progress, pro- 
viding management with statistical studies in 
connection with employee relations practices, 
creating an environment in which operations 
people can properly execute their personnel 
responsibilities, and lastly, spending a large 
portion of time in justifying to management 
the existence and expansion of the personnel 
function, as well as continuously selling man- 
agement on programs which personnel has 
taken the time to describe, evaluate, and vali- 
date.—CHar es J]. SETZER. 


Six Times to Spotlight Delegation. Donald A. 
Laird. Management Methods. May, 1957. 


Successful delegation of responsibility in- 
volves the wise selection of subordinates, care- 
ful timing, development of senior personnel, 
and the complete relinquishment of all re- 
sponsibilities consistent with organizational 
efficiency. Timing is essential and there are 
several excellent times to review procedures. 
(1) When hiring new employees existing as- 
signments may be redelegated, jobs tailored 
to new personnel, and with a minimum of 
staff disgruntlement. The too generous as- 
signment of unwanted tasks to new personnel 
should be avoided. (2) Resignations permit 
redelegation of duties, perhaps to better 
suited persons, or reassignment of all duties, 
thus paving the way for the appointment of 
a much needed specialist, etc. (3) Launching 
a new enterprise permits careful planning, 
redelegation, setting up clearly defined jobs, 
the reduction of job overlap and man-hour 
loss, and controlled executive development. 
(4) On assuming new duties, the executive 
may either delegate all new duties, or he may 
devote all his attention to the new duties. (5) 


Special duties, such as leading charity drives, 
attending conventions, or conducting visiting 
delegations, allow testing junior personnel 
with limited risk. (6) Promotion provides the 
opportunity, if not obligation, for the execu- 
tive to abandon old responsibilities, leaving 
his successor free to approach him for advice. 
One rule-of-thumb suggests first line super- 
visors delegate 25° of responsibilities and top 
management 95%. Some companies enforce 
complete delegation by removing the pro- 
moted executive to another location or divi- 
sion. A suggested check list for the delegation 
conscious is: (1) Are all essential activities 
delegated? (2) Are delegated duties clearly de- 
fined, unduplicated, and understood? (3) Are 
understudies being developed for greater or- 
ganizational flexibility? (4) Are controls de- 
vised to spot check effectiveness of delegation? 
(5) Are delegated duties tailored, yet chal- 
lenging to subordinates?—HAroip F. Goss. 


Alcoholism 


Identifying the Problem Drinker on the Job. 
Harrison M. Trice. Personnel, May, 1957. 


Recent studies of alcoholism have shown 
that: (1) In the early and middle states of 
alcoholism, the problem drinker continues to 
work; (2) On the average 3°% of the work force 
are problem drinkers; (3) Alcoholism develops 
during the productive years; (4) The problem 
drinker is often a long time employee with 
skills, experience and management know-how; 
(5) Alcoholism creates hidden costs for the 
employer; (6) The problem drinker exists at 
all levels of employment. 

Most companies are unaware that they have 
an alcoholic employee on their hands until he 
has reached the stage where rehabilitation is 
difficult, if not, impossible. The chances for 
rehabilitation are greatly improved, then, if 
the problem drinker can be identified on the 
job, while he is still a productive member of 
society and capable of responding to treat- 
ment. 

Several hundred case histories provided cer- 
tain traits that could be readily identifiable on 
the job. These clues are: (1) Increased absen- 
teeism of a non-regular pattern, usually par- 
tial absenteeism, such as half days. Tardiness 
does not seem to be a definite trait; (2) Un- 
likely excuses for absences are often given with 
strange inconsistent stories to hide the real 
reason; (3) Most of the incipient problem 
drinkers wanted to keep on drinking after 
their companions stopped, drank noticeably 
faster, spent more money on alcohol and felt 
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social prowess in being able to drink more 
than their companions; (4) As the problem 
drinker develops he often rejects his former 
associates for persons of similar drinking 
habits; (5) Physical indications of the problem 
drinker are red eyes, flushed face, feeling out 
of sorts from previous drinking, hand tremors, 
the use of breath purifiers and worrying about 
minor illnesses. Often he is very meticulous in 
his dress during the early stages of alcoholism; 
(6) The problem drinker increases his work 
pace to get more work done in order to have 
more free time; (7) There are changes in per- 
sonality from either affable and gay to morose 
or vice versa. Quite often he resents criticism, 
has a superior attitude and is less able to un- 
derstand people. Off-the-job the problem 
drinker quite frequently has domestic, mari- 
tal, financial, and social problems with neigh- 
bors or even the police. 

There are no dramatic symptoms in the 
early phases of alcoholism, usually taking ten 
to fifteen years to develop fully. When a super- 
visor or other observer has reported the possi- 
bility of a drinking problem, his responsibility 
ends. Actual diagnosis must be made by pro- 
fessionals in the medical and_ psychological 
fields.—JOHN R. WHEATLEY. 


Employee Relations 


Labor and the Council-Manager Plan: (1) 
View of a City Manager, George E. Bean; 
(2) Views of a Labor Official, Arnold S. 
Zander; (3) Views of an Observer, Rollin B. 
Posey. Public Management, June, 1957. 


(1) Though the basis for employee organiza- 
tion is accepted in both public and private 
employment, the circumstances of its operation 
are greatly altered in public employment. 
Organized labor is in a position similar to 
many other interest groups in dealing with 
government. On the one hand it works with 
administrative and elected officials for the wel- 
fare and betterment of those whom it serves. 
Taken individually, however, members of 
organized labor are citizens and taxpayers. 
There must be created fair and positive per- 
sonnel procedures which compensate the pub- 
lic employee for rights which have been gained 
in private employment but which cannot be 
transferred to public employment. These 
procedures should include: 1. the right to 
organize for bargaining purposes, 2. the right 
of free discussion within the administrative 
jurisdiction of all problems related to em- 
ployment by representatives of their own 
choosing, 3. the right to appeal over decisions 
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of administrators directly to the governing 
body, and 4. ultimately the right to appeal 
directly to the people over the decisions of the 
governing body in the same manner and on 
the same democratic basis with all other 
citizen groups. Experience has shown that 
these rights, combined with modern personnel 
procedures are entirely adequate to keep 
abreast of employee gains in private industry 
in cities with the council-manager plan. In 
the exercising of their rights to organize, 
bargain collectively and use legitimate politi- 
cal action, it should seem that organized labor 
should measure carefully the demands of city 
employees against the needs of the public 
interest. 

(2) Organized employees believe deeply in 
the democratic process and the authority given 
the city manager is an open invitation to 
autocracy. Great blocks of opposition against 
the city manager plan could be removed by 
removing silly requirements in basic laws or 
ordinances by which the city manager not only 
makes all appointments of the classified 
personnel but in many cases, he also appoints 
the members of all boards and commissions 
and he is privileged to remove them at will. 
It is generally conceded that professional 
management is economical and efficient but 
like everything else, it carries a price tag and 
sometimes it is felt that the price is too high. 
That is the case when a city contracts with a 
low bidder who can operate at low cost be- 
cause he employs unorganized help under sub- 
standard conditions. That is the case if em- 
ployees under city management lack a reason- 
able degree of security. City managers within 
the wide limits of their discretion could 
bargain in good faith with their organized 
employees. They could bargain away their 
authority to remove employees without cause. 
They could let it be known that they will not 
resist giving a reasonable measure of security 
to their employees and that they do not need 
the authority of an autocrat in order to be 
effective. The attitude of all of labor toward 
the manager plan would be greatly influenced 
by such a move toward democracy. 

(3) The relationship between organized 
labor and a municipal government varies 
according to how big and strong organized 
labor may be in the community, the ethics of 
the local labor leadership, the attitude of the 
city’s officials toward organized labor and _ it 
may vary according to how the labor leaders 
conceive their interests to be best protected in 
the city government. It is a mistake to assume 
that labor is a homogeneous political voice in 
a municipality. There are at least three sub 
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groups within labor—city employees, building 
tradesmen and others—with different stakes in 
the operation of the municipal government. 
The interests of the first and third groups may 
clash, especially when the third group is 
numerically strong. Under the council-man- 
ager form, the city manager may find himself 
almost the lone supporter on the city wide 
point of view. This may bring conflict with 
organized labor or with its sub groups. Despite 
the suitability of the council-manager form to 
collective bargaining, such bargaining is a 
rarity and municipal unions do not recognize 
the suitability of form. They are likely to 
evaluate the form on the basis of their like or 
dislike for the city manager and other officials. 


—RopsertT A. EARLE. 


Evaluation 


The Job of Job Evaluation. Douglas S. Sher- 
win. Harvard Business Review, May-June, 
1957- 

A new concept of job evaluation is pro- 
posed, admittedly an untried and unproven 
idea. When an organization creates a new job 
it envisages the duties and the responsibilities 
of this new position and sets up specifications 
describing these duties and the qualifications 
of the person who is to fill this position. After 
a period of time it is frequently found that the 
actual duties of the incumbent of this new job 
are different from those proposed, and the 
position is re-evaluated; the incumbent is then 
rated in terms of how well he is doing the job 
he is doing, not on how well he is doing what 
he presumably was employed to do. All too 
often management finds that the tasks which 
they wanted done are not being done. It is 
proposed that the job evaluation be based, 
not on the tasks which the employee is doing 
at present, but that evaluation be based on 
what he was hired to do. 

A re-distribution of duties between the 
personnel officer and the line manager is also 
proposed. The line manager would be re- 
sponsible for writing the specifications for the 
position, setting up the salary and evaluation 
procedures. The personnel officer would be 
responsible for training managerial officers in 
these duties and for auditing personnel actions 
of line officials. Under the present scheme the 
line manager may be empowered to design 
and spend a half million dollars for a new 
materials handling system, yet not have the 
authority to hire an engineer to operate the 
system, nor to have any power to create specifi- 
cations for such an engineer; under the pro- 


posed plan he would be given this authority. 
The personnel man would more nearly be 
free to perform his proper functions also, 
those of planning, training, research and au- 
diting of personnel actions.—HENRry FE. HALL. 


Job Specialization 


Job Specialization in the Federal Service— 
Good or Bad? Harold H. Leich. Personnel 
Administration. March-April, 1957. 


The federal civil service system has often 
been criticized because of its high degree of 
occupational specialization. Although the first 
Hoover Commission used 15,000 as the num- 
ber of existing separate occupations, this 
represents the number of separate classes. A 
more accurate figure would be approximately 
500 codes of job series. It might be argued, 
however, that job specialization in the federal 
service merely parallels a similar degree of 
specialization in other phases of American life. 
Every new invention brings new occupations in 
its train. The discovery of nuclear energy and 
the development of automatic data processing 
equipment are creating dozens of new jobs to 
puzzle personnel and operating officials. An 
interesting study would be to compare news- 
paper ads for engineering jobs with the 38 
engineering codes in the federal system. An- 
other comparison could be the innumerable 
titles in private employment as reflected in the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles. 

How can we provide reasonable career op- 
portunities and develop persons of all-around 
competence in our minutely fragmented job 
structure? Several steps taken by the com- 
mission to provide greater flexibility include: 
(1) executive development agreements which 
provide for rotation in administrative occu- 
pations; (2) training agreements in _profes- 
sional fields for rotation between specialties; 
(3) interdisciplinary positions where agencies 
may select eligibles from more than one 
register; and (4) broader qualification require- 
ments permitting promotion and transfer to 
related positions. One can conclude that job 
specialization is good to the extent that it 
encourages high competence and abundant 
output. It is bad when it impedes career de- 
velopment, leads to low morale, and adds 
needless complexity to administration. Where 
job specialization is desirable and inevitable, 
personnel and operating officials working 
closely with the civil service commission must 
show ingenuity in finding ways to overcome 
its bad effects on career development. 

—JAneT L. Warp. 
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Performance Appraisal 


An Uneasy Look at Performance Appraisal. 
Douglas McGregor. Harvard Business Re- 
view. May-June, 1957. 

Performance appraisal has become standard 
practise in many companies, but even man- 
agers who admit the necessity of such programs 
frequently balk at the process. The boss's 
resistance is due to: (1) a dislike of criticizing 
a subordinate, (2) lack of skill to handle inter- 
view, (3) dislike of new procedure, (4) mistrust 
of validity. ‘The judicial role demanded by 
most appraisal plans gives the manager qualms. 
Are subordinates like products on an assembly 
line, to be accepted or rejected as a result of 
an inspection process? We must find a new 
approach. Peter Drucker’s concept of “manage- 
ment by objectives” is being explored by big 
concerns. This calls for the subordinate to 
establish short-term performance goals for 
himself. He draws up a clear statement of 
major features of his job and his areas of re- 
sponsibility. ‘The boss and employee discuss 
the draft jointly and modify as necessary until 
both agree it is adequate. The subordinate 
then establishes goals for a period of, say, six 
months. These “targets” are specific actions. 
At the end of six months the subordinate 
makes his own appraisal followed by a boss 
interview and resetting next “target”. This 
shifts emphasis from appraisal to analysis—a 
more positive approach. The subordinate is an 
active agent; not a pawn ina chess game. This 
method rests on the assumption that an indi- 
vidual knows best his own _ capabilities, 
strengths, weaknesses, and goals. ‘The proper 
role for the superior is helping the subordinate 
relate his career planning to the needs of the 
organization; he is not playing “God.” 

—HAro ip N. BAXTER. 


Recruitment 


Good Generalist May Excel in Many Special- 
ist Jobs! Wilbur Edel. Personnel Journal. 
May, 1957. 

Faced with increasing difficulty in employ- 
ing specialists for technical jobs, government 
agencies as well as private employers are re- 
garding the liberal arts graduate with new in- 
terest. The U.S. Civil Service Commission in 
1955 replaced over 100 junior specialist jobs 
with a general entrance examination and New 
York state has adopted a similar policy. Many 
large corporations now favor the hiring of re- 
cent graduates with a general educational 
background. A tight labor market has forced 
re-evaluation of the usefulness of the general- 
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ist and led to the discovery that the intelligent 
employee without previous specific training 
rapidly learns to handle many technical jobs. 
Since the individual objectives of the hiring 
organization and the methods best used to 
meet these objectives must be learned on the 
job, previous technical training, while valua- 
ble, will never fully prepare the graduate for 
work. However, the capable graduate, how- 
ever general his education, will learn more 
rapidly than the mediocre graduate, and a gen- 
eralist of superior ability can ultimately be 
expected to do a better job than the specialist 
of lesser ability. Screening devices for the gen- 
eralist should be designed to reveal basic apti- 
tudes and knowledge as well as the compata- 
bility of the candidate with the hiring 
organization and its staff. The author con- 
tends that an organization staffed with the 
upper 25 percent of all graduating classes will 
be more efficient and flexible than one which 
insists upon the hiring of specialists only, even 
though these specialists represent all levels of 
ability from poor to excellent. All graduates 
of superior ability who are given good orien- 
tation and training should produce effective 
personnel organization.—JANE PUGH. 


Safety 
Group Safety Meetings Get Results. Daniel M. 

Colyer. Supervisory Management. April, 

1957- 

Informal group safety meetings are one of 
the most effective single ways of making safety 
“everybody’s business.” The key to success in 
these safety meetings is that they stimulate 
discussion. A number of questions, involving 
common misconceptions about safety, can be 
placed before the group to provoke spirited 
response. ‘The manager must create an atmos- 
phere of genuine give and take that fosters 
real exchange of information. If employees 
know that their boss understands their feel- 
ings, doubts, and opinions, they will be more 
inclined to understand and accept his. An- 
other benefit from group safety meetings is 
that the supervisor can encourage all his 
people to observe safety rules in each other’s 
presence. By putting his people on_ their 
mettle as a group, he is likely to get results 
that he could not get by putting pressure on 
them as individuals. No significant results can 
be expected from one meeting. However, the 
supervisor will be on his way toward real 
accomplishment if the discussion has been 
free and honest, and if everyone realizes that 
the meeting’s object has been to solve mutual 
safety problems. —HEnry E. ALLANSON, JR. 
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BARRINGTON ASSOCIATES 
INC. 
230 Park Avenue, N.Y.C. Mu 4-0141 
Established 1926 
Consultation with government in— 


¢ Salary and Classification Studies 

¢ Organization Analysis and Planning 
* Records Administration 

* Systems and Procedures 

¢ Performance Budgeting 


We welcome the opportunity to review your 
administrative problems with you. 


Member, Association of Consulting 
Management Engineers 


J. L. JACOBS & COMPANY 


Counselors in Personnel Administration 
Since 1915 
POSITION CLASSIFICATION—SALARY PLANS 


RECRUITING AND EXAMINATION 
STANDARDS 


EMPLOYEE PERFORMANCE RATINGS 
PERSONNEL RECORDS SIMPLIFICATION 
RULES AND REGULATIONS 
PERSONNEL MANUALS 


53 West Jackson Blvd. Chicago 4, Ill. 








LESTER B. KNIGHT 
& ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Member, Association of Consulting 
Management Engineers, Inc. 
Standard Personnel Techniques 
Classification & Salary Plans 
Personnel Records, Procedures, Regulations 
Organization and Methods 
General Organization Studies 
Paperwork Management 
Advanced Systems Work 
Staff Development 
Work Simplification 
Executive Development 
Organization of Staff Facilities 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


LOUIS J. KROEGER 

and ASSOCIATES 
A complete staff of public personnel 
specialists available for personnel in- 


stallations, reviews, test preparation, 
and related services. 


64 Pine Street, San Francisco 
426 S. Spring Street, Los Angeles 


826 DuPont Circle Bldg. 
Washington, D. C. 








LEE ASSOCIATES INC. 
Established 1946 FR 7-2718 
An experienced staff of public person- 


nel specialists available for surveys 
and installations. 


The Johnston Building 
Charlotte 2, N. C. 


CHAS. P. MESSICK AND 
ASSOCIATES 


AN ORGANIZATION OF 
PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATORS AND 
TECHNICIANS SERVING A LIMITED CLIENTELE 
IN THE SOLUTION OF THEIR PERSONNEL 
AND MANAGEMENT PROBLEMS 


1605 West State Street, Trenton, N. J. 











PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
SERVICE 


CONSULTING * RESEARCH 
PUBLISHING 


A unique record of more than three 
hundred successful personnel surveys 
and installations. 


1313 East 60th Street 
Chicago 37, Illinois 








JAMES O. YARGER AND ASSOCIATES 
PERSONNEL AND MANAGEMENT SERVICES 


Services for all units of government: 
Position Classification and Salary Plans 
Retirement Systems 
Personnel Ordinances and Regulations 
Employee Selection and Evaluation 
Administrative and Fiscal Surveys 


An experienced senior staff for your use 


309 Walnut St., Falls Church, Virginia 
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EMPLOYEE EVALUATION: 


A Review of Current Methods and a Suggested New Approach 
By ROBERT J. BATSON, Assistant Professor, Western Michigan University 
List price, $2.00. PPA members, $1.50 


How can public officials improve the process of employee evaluation? Can person- 
nel officials and administrators discover fresh, simple, workable ways to solve the 
perennial problem of rating employees satisfactorily? How can present evalua- 
tion systems be overhauled? What are the elements of a sound philosophy of em- 
ployee evaluation? These questions—and many of a similar nature—are explored 
in this report. 


The author does not provide a packaged panacea or a ready-made administrative 
gadget. He re-directs attention to the objectives of employee evaluation, lest the 
systems themselves obscure these objectives. He describes the major systems in 
vogue. He marshals the criticisms of personnel practitioners whose first-hand ex- 
perience gives weight to their views. And he concludes with a case for a fresh ap- 
proach to employee evaluation through a system having limited, but clearly 
defined goals. 


THE PLACEMENT INTERVIEW 


By PHILIP E. HAGERTY, Assistant Director, Division of Examinations, New York State 
Department of Civil Service 


List price, $2.00. PPA members, $1.00 


The placement interview is the last step in the employment process. Its purpose is 
to assess such personal qualities as tact, judgment, and personality since these at- 
tributes cannot be measured by written tests and experience records only. Deci- 
sions made after an interview are necessarily subjective. It is important, there- 
fore, that interviewers clearly understand what objectives they should seek and 
that they gain skill in the techniques that will elicit clear and pertinent informa- 
t1i0n. 


The author discusses the purposes of the placement interview and explains the 
various approaches the interviewe! should take when he talks with applicants. 
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